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tell the 
world 


FUSS, FEATHERS AND FUTILITY 
EDITOR: 

As a reader of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD I was very much 
confused to find the following sentence in the June editorial: 
“While the incredible Stevens-McCarthy fracas was under 
way in Washington, a more sensible investigation was under 
way at Foley Square, New York City.” Granting that the 
investigation of Juvenile Delinquency is a most important 
one, what can be more important than bringing before the 
minds of the people the inroads that have been made on 
Communism in this country. Communism, very probably, is 
one of the contributing causes of juvenile delinquency. If 
Communism could be stopped in offices, factories and schools, 
there would be less juvenile delinquency. Reader 

Boston, Mass 

Ed.: It seems to me that the only real issue to emerge 
from the Hearings was the question of priority: does a 
Presidential directive take priority over the work of a Senate 
Investigating Committee? The 36-day TV spectacle was a 
shameful waste of time and money and distracted public 
attention from the really important events at Geneva as well 
as impeding the work of uncovering subversives. 


MY FAVORITE, ROY CAMPBELL 
EDITOR: 

I must not let the month go by without commenting 
favorably on the article on my favorite of twenty-three years, 
Roy Campbell. Actually, I did not like the piece (June, 1954) 
as well as the article in the last issue of The Bookman years 
before Campbell became a Catholic. If he had the claque that 
Hemingway had... well, that is a story. So I like Geoffrey 
Wagner’s objective but not his methods. At any rate, thanks 
to THE CATHOLIC WORLD for this appreciation of Roy Camp- 
bell, and not a bad one at that. 

tev. Donal F. Forrester, C.S.P. 
Chicago, Ill 
EDITOR: 

I want to thank you for presenting the essay on Roy 
Campbell in the current CATHOLIC WORLD. I say “thank you” 
because I think Roy Campbell has been badly neglected in 
this country. I have for some time been interested in his 
work, and so I want to tell you and Geoffrey Wagner how 
much I appreciate the essay. Thomas P. McDonnell 

Mattapan, Mass. 

Ed.: Campbell’s rugged poetry reminds one of Byron and 
Francis Thompson. Edith Sitwell called him “a poetic tor- 
nado.” 





INTELLECTUAL CONFORMISTS 
EDITOR: 

Mr. Wilhelmsen in his “Social Science Man” 
(June) remarks that the “new conformity” is 
meeting with opposition. That is good to hear. 
The trouble has been of late that our intel- 
lectuals have been too ready to conform to the 
prevailing fashions in liberal circles. Outside 
of their own art or craft, they instinctively 
rejected anything that normal people want 
simply because the Liberals, being out of step 
with ordinary Americans, branded the normal 
as viwgar and “mass culture.” Let’s hope that 
our intellectuals will begin to be less “non- 
conformist” and more positively critical, more 
creative, more personal in the best sense of 
the word. Mrs. Mary Waldo Scott 

New York, N. Y. 
LIBERATION 
EDITOR: 

The “sell-out” in Indochina ought to make 
us aware that we cannot attempt to bring about 
a legitimate liberation of oppressed areas 
without the aid of allies and that aid will not 
be forthcoming. Let us settle down to “co- 
existence” with Communism. The _ Austro- 
Hungarian Empire “coexisted” with Ottoman 
Turkey. The only difference is that no Turkish 
ruler said, as Lenin and Stalin have said: “The 
existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with the Imperialist states for a long time is 
unthinkable. One or the other must triumph 
in the end.” Let the future take care of that 
little problem: we have enough to do to save 
our skins today. William T. O’Sullivan 

Washington, D. C. 


CRIME COMICS 
EDITOR: 

The following comments concern the press 
handling of Jr. Wertham’s Seduction of the 
Innocent andfthe Hendrickson Senate Subcom- 
mittee on eee Delinquency. (Cf. June 
editorial.) 

1. The coveFage of the Hendrickson hearings 
in The New ‘York Times and Herald Tribune 
was, prior té the New York sessions, very 
skimpy. 2. The Herald Tribune’s coverage of 
the New You's sessions was good; that of the 
Times slantcH and far from complete. The 
Times partievlarly gave no hint of the financial 
magnitude of the crime-comic business. 3. The 
reviews of Wertham’s book were deferred by 
the Times an-l the Tribune until the New York 
hearings were concluded. When they deem it 
expedient, both papers can publish a review 
very promptty and put it in both the daily and 
Sunday edittons. 4. The Times (Sunday) put 
the review if the back of their weekly supple- 


ment; gave no mention of Wertham’s reference 
to the Kefauver Committee. Likewise it failed 
to mention reference to Woman’s Home Com- 
panton, Harpers, American Civil Liberties 
Union or Governor Dewey. 5. The Herald 
Tribune (Sunday) was a slight improvement 
on the Times. 6. The one review with proper 
coverage was The Daily Worker (May 24th). 
7. It is also interesting to note that Mr. 
Hendrickson, whose term is expiring, was not 
even given a chance for renomination. 

Robert E. Moore 

Springfield, N. J. 
TV COMMERCIALS 
EDITOR: 

I wonder if the TV commercials may not 
have a more subtle and sinister influence than 
the video. Most people are horribly bored by 
the commercials. They feel they are annoy- 
ingly repetitious, juvenile, unimaginative. But 
more importantly, they do a great disservice by 
making dishonest and misleading claims. No 
reasonable man is fooled by these advertising 
puffs but one becomes habituated to them and 
soon begins to consider the line between truth 
and the lie of little significance. Sponsors 
would do a public service and perhaps them- 
selves a service by paying for talent to write 
attention-getting, honest and imaginative com- 
mercials. Ruth M. Frost 

Newark, N. J. 

Ed.: There was a florist who had two sons, 
one a budding genius and the other a blooming 
idiot. They went into TV: the genius wrote 
scripts for plays and the idiot wrote the com- 
mercials, 


A GOOD IDEA 
EDITOR: 

...I1 had the privilege last week of having 
3ishop Holmes-Seidle, W.F., and the Superior 
of the White Fathers in Los Angeles as my 
guests. One evening after dinner, the Bishop 
happened to pick up my latest copy of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD and was immediately fasci- 
nated. I asked him if he would accept a gift 
subscription to the C.W. from me. He said he 
would be very happy to do so and he went on 
from there to say things about the C.W. that 
I will not repeat because you might commit the 
sin of pride. May I add that your book re- 
views have been very helpful to me in making 
my small purchases. ... 

Rev. Patrick A. McHugh 


Sacramento, Calif. 

Ed.: Bishop Holmes-Seidel has his diocese in 
British East Africa. We have a waiting list of 
foreign missionaries who have requested free 
subscriptions. 


Readers are requested to keep their letters brief: 
our maximum is 250 words in published letters. 
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“PRAY, PRAY MUCH — 
AND MAKE SACRIFICES 
FOR PEACH!” 


—Our Lady of Fatima 


Won't you become a “share- 
holder” in the peace of the 
world? Enlist in the Marian 
Year PEACE BOND 
CAMPAIGN of the Catholic 
Daughters of America! 


Our American people—so self-sacrificing in war—are invited to join in 
this positive program of prayer and self-sacrifice for peace under Mary’s 
guidance. 

Cost of a Marian Year PEACE BOND is just this: your promise to pray 
daily for peace, and your gift (large or small) to aid those suffering from 
war's destruction. PEACE BOND gifts will provide needed food-packages for 
destitute families in eight crucial areas through the Bishops’ Committee for 
overseas relief. 

ENROLL TODAY in this campaign to fulfill Our Lady’s plea for peace! 


Let your friends know about it too! 


PEACE BOND DRIVE — Catholic Daughters of America 

10 West 71st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a subscriber to the Marian Year PEACE BOND DRIVE: 
Name 

Address 


City x State 


Attached is my gift to help a destitute family overseas $ 
(Family food packages cost $5.00 —but any gift is gratefully accepted.) 


ADOPT-A-FAMILY PROGRAMS are set up in West Germany, Berlin, Austria, Italy, 
Trieste, Near East, Hong Kong, Japan, Korea. If you would like your donation to go 
to a specific country, please fill in the country’s name here 
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The People vs. Oppenheimer 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Pomc reaction to the Stevens-McCarthy hearings was a sorry disap- 
pointment to any believer in democracy. This was public opinion at its 
worst. The televiewers were usually incapable of coherent discussion of 
the proceedings: they talked in passion and prejudice, showed little infor- 
mation about the central issues and seemed to be interested only in 
personalities. 

One man did not like McCarthy’s “hog-calling” voice, another was 
irritated by Welch’s histrionics or by Symington’s sanctimonious air or 
by Cohn’s cocksureness. They had interrupted their regular round of 
comics, movies and TV to look at this extravaganza—and it was entertain- 
ment for them. But where would you find the man who was capable of 
unbiased and unemotional judgments? The man who kept his eye on the 
main issues of preferential treatment for Private Schine and the alleged 
attempt on the part of the Army to impede the work of McCarthy’s Com- 
mittee? Nor did anyone seem very much concerned about the glaring 
conspiracy to “get” McCarthy or about the fact that the Legislative branch 
was challenging the Executive power to issue directives—-a monumental 
issue, 


Tyercat of this emotional reaction was Mary Mannes’ “Did or Not...” 
article in The Reporter (June 8, 1954: p. 40). She wrote: “Nothing will 
ever wipe from the public eye the eyes of the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin—oblongs of hatred, lozenges of contempt; his smile, teeth edge to 
edge, that might charm a cobra; the thick neck; the sparse black hair on 
his skull; his nervous hand. Nothing will ever wipe from the public ear 
the sound of his voice (that combination of a protracted belch and the 
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low tone of a drunkard in the omi- 
nous calm before truculence)... .” 
That is certainly scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel of cheap journal- 
ism. And there were diatribes 
against Welch, McClellan, Jackson 
from the McCarthy camp which 
were almost as delirious. 

This is the age of public opinion. 
We pay attention to the Gallup 
polls. ‘The idea seems to be that the 
majority must be right on any sub- 
ject under the sun. Blanshard 
would even establish 
a creed by majority 
vote. The bitter 
truth is that the 
ordinary man is too busy about 
many things, including amuse- 
ments, to be bothered about the real 
problems of our time. Multiply his 
ignorance a million times and you 
still have ignorance. We can hon- 
estly believe the democratic form 
of government to be the best yet 
devised and yet be very much aware 
of the fact that ignorant people in 
crowds have no collective genius. 
In brief, public opinion unenlight- 
ened is a lamp without a flame, and 
yet the leaders of Britain, France 
and the U. S. are more submissive to 
public opinion than ever before in 
history. 


Mystique of 
the Masses 


Cnov EN-LAI doesn’t have to care 
about public opinion. The Chinese 
Foreign Minister represents a dic- 
tatorship and dictators consult the 
wishes of their people only in a 
vague and impersonal fashion. It 
does seem that Chou’s remarkable 


diplomatic triumphs in_ recent 
months are due in some measure to 
his freedom from the dictates of 
public opinion. He can do as he 
pleases regardless of the laws of 
God and man, and he can get results 
quickly and efficiently. 


He strutted into Geneva like a 
Talleyrand, appearing on the scene 
with a retinue of 200 persons. He 
then ensconced himself in a villa 
outside Geneva and played “hard- 
to-get.” His eyes were on France 
like the eyes of a cat upon a mouse. 
Had he not studied in France in his 
younger days? Had he not worked 
as a miner in Lille and as a machine- 
shop hand in a Renault factory in 
Paris? He dallied in Geneva till his 
Reds in Indochina had the French 
in a corner after the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu. Then he arranged to 
have a little chat with the new 
French premier, Mendés-France, 
but the chat was to be in Berne. 

Chou wasn’t worrying about pub- 
lic opinion but Mendés-France 
hardly thought of anything else. 
The meeting was held in the Em- 
bassy drawing-room hung with a 
tapestry depicting the death of 
the Chevalier de Bayard. How devil- 
ishly appropriate! The resulting 
agreement didn’t promise a truce 
but established a_ political settle- 
ment to take effect in case of a truce. 
Mendés-France agreed to a coali- 
tion government for Viet-Nam that 
can be converted into a Red puppet 
state with a flick of the pen. 

Chou went on from there to Delhi. 
Nehru has looked askance at U. S. 
intervention in Asia 
and has proposed a 
non-aggression pact 
completely unac- 
ceptable to us. Chou was warmly 
and cordially received and_ thus 
traded in on Nehru’s prestige in the 
East. A very great diplomatic vic- 
tory for the Lord High Executioner. 


Chou and 
Nehru 


I, contrast to Chou’s unconcern 
about public opinion, witness For- 
eign Secretary Eden’s solicitude for 
what the public thinks. I mention 
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this not to belittle respect for en- 
lightened public opinion but to 
point out the folly of catering to 
uninformed opinion. In a_ recent 
report from London published in 
The New Leader, G. L. Arnold 
speaks of a public which has no 
“opinion” except an overwhelming 
desire to be allowed to go on read- 
ing the comics. 

In a speech in the House during 
June, Eden said everything was 
lovely at Geneva. Undersecretary 
Bedell Smith thought the picture at 
Geneva was somber with France 
ready to sell her soul to the devil. 
But Eden said all was well there. 
He was sure that the House would 
rejoice over the fact that Mendeés- 
France was meeting with Chou at 
Berne. Then he recommended a 
Locarno pact for South Asia. 
Churchill has tried to explain it 
away but whatever this pact might 
be, it would surely give diplomatic 
recognition to Peiping and pave the 
way for the admission of the Red 
assassins into the UN. Eden knew 
full well that the Chinese Reds had 
been party to the aggression in 
Indochina as in Korea, that their 
pledged word is as trustworthy as 
that of a Hollywood divorcée, and 
that any decent person would do 
everything in his power to put the 
Reds behind bars. But British pub- 
lic opinion doesn’t care a fig about 
Southeast Asia and wants to steer 
clear of any involvement there. 


|" his chapter on “The Democratic 


Charter” in Man and the State, 
Jacques Maritain says: “The people 
are to be awakened — that means 
that the people are asleep. People 
as a rule prefer to sleep. Awaken- 
ings are always bitter. Insofar as 
their daily interests are involved, 
what people would like is business 
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as usual.....” The sltatesman’s job 
is to stir his people from their 
inertia, not to reas- 
sure them of “peace, 
peace” when there is 
no peace. He is not 
the instrument of the mythical will 
of the people. He has to make his 
decisions according to his con- 
science enlightened by political pru- 
dence, even though it means antago- 
nizing the people. 

The situation here in America is 
not too rosy. People used to read 
the newspapers but there is a 
danger that they will tend to cut 
themselves off from that source of 
information. The TV hearings re- 
cently revealed the “slant” of cer- 
tain newspapers: the picture the 
televiewers saw belied what they 
read in the news. This was true of 
but a few papers but the danger is 
that this popular skepticism about 
the Press will become general. “I 
only know what I read in the pa- 
pers” may develop into “I only 
know what people tell me.” 

This would be most regrettable 
at a time when world problems are 
becoming ever more complex. “The 
terrible simplifiers” always have a 
simple solution to every problem 
but global problems today are never 
solved with a simple formula. The 
tiniest incident in the South Pacific 
“an have repercussions all over the 
world. 


Sleepy 
People 


Cronssann, for instance, the case of 
Guatemala. The ordinary American 
took it for granted that the Reds 
were setting up a 
puppet government 
there, menacing the 
,anama Canal and 
very probably preparing a base for 
operations against the U. S. The 
formula was simple: get them out! 


Senator 
Lodge 
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But there are issues involved here 
that are very complex. Senator 
Lodge was right when he said that 
“many persons will wonder whether 
the whole imbroglio in Guatemala 
was not cooked up precisely for the 
purpose of making propaganda here 
in the United Nations.” The Reds 
claimed we called on the Security 
Council when South Korea was in- 
vaded but we barred the Security 
Council from action when Guate- 
mala was invaded. Instead we in- 
voked the Inter-American Peace 
Committee to investigate the upris- 
ing in Guatemala. The Soviet tactic 
of confusion is obvious here: asso- 
ciate the Guatemalan rebels with 
the Chinese invaders in Korea! 
Again, by creating the suspicion 
of American intervention have we 
not assumed the role of an impe- 
rialistic nation? How then can we 
criticize Britain and France for 
their colonialism? Social injustice 
was rampant in Guatemala before 
1950. Two per cent of the people 
owned 78% of the land. Is that 
what America wants to perpetuate? 
Undoubtedly the regime that took 
power in 1950 was shot through 
with Communism; the unions are 
puppet groups operated from Mos- 
cow and recently a massive ship- 
ment of armaments came to Guate- 
mala from Red Poland. But the 
point I want to make is that the 
situation in Guatemala is not quite 
so simple as the ordinary American 
imagines after reading headlines. 


Tuen there is the Oppenheimer 
‘ase. How little the average Amer- 
ican really knows about it. I sup- 
pose the general opinion is that the 


Atomic Energy Commission has 
been too hard on him. Most people 
have some vague notion that he was 
disciplined because he had moral 
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scruples about the development of 
the H-bomb. Public sentiment 
seems to favor America’s top atomic 
scientist. He seems to have repented 
of his early Communist shenani- 
gans, so why not let him get back 
to work only he can do? 

Some scientists themselves are 
badly informed on the Oppen- 
heimer record. The punishment 
meted out to him has been called 
disgraceful by scientists who have 
never taken time out to read the 
record. To them it has been a polit- 
ical blunder instigated by anti- 
intellectuals. The Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists described the sus- 
pension of Oppenheimer as “con- 
trary to decency and common 
sense.” 


Nonsenr WIENER Said that there is 
a conspiracy behind the scenes to 
support the H-bomb and to see to 
it that the public 
be kept ill-informed 
about its develop- 
ment and use. To 
complete this task, according to 
Wiener, it was necessary to dis- 
credit scientists like Oppenheimer 
who opposed its use. 

And, of course, McCarthy is 
dragged into it. Oppenheimer sup- 
porters say the Republican regime 
has sacrificed the nuclear genius to 
protect itself against McCarthyism. 
Others claim the regime wants to 
get credit for getting in their 
punches at Oppenheimer before 
McCarthy starts to investigate him. 
Carey McWilliams in the Nation 
says that the case is being dredged 
up now not because of Oppen- 
heimer’s record but as a device to 
coerce public opinion, more specifi- 
cally the opinion of scientists. 

To begin with, Oppenheimer was 
not being tried for treason. The 


Wiener, the 
Wizard 
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Atomic Energy Commission (and 
before them, the Personnel Secu- 
rity Board) was trying to find out 
whether or not Oppenheimer was a 
security risk and should be denied 
access to restricted information. In 
a broader sense, however, it was a 
case of The People vs. Oppenheimer 
for it was the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people that was at stake. The 
Commission handed down a 4-1 
verdict against him on the grounds 
that his associations with Commu- 
nists extended far beyond the limits 
of prudence and self-restraint but 
it rejected him mainly because of 
fundamental defects in his charac- 
ter. The majority opinion cited six 
different instances in which Oppen- 
heimer had either deliberately lied 
or told a story about his Communist 
associations that conflicted with his 
earlier testimony. 


I THINK the Chevalier episode was 
the most damaging. Questioned by 
Army officials at Los Alamos in 
1943 about a Soviet agent who had 
asked him for secret information, 
Oppenheimer told them the facts. 
But eight months had elapsed be- 
fore the telling, and then for four 
months Oppenheimer refused to re- 
veal the name of the individual 
(Haakon Chevalier) who had ap- 
proached him. On Feb. 25, 1950, 
Oppenheimer tried to help Chevalier 
to get a U. S. passport. Later that 
same year, Chevalier stayed at Op- 
penheimer’s home for several days. 
In December, Oppenheimer visited 
Chevalier in Paris on two occasions 
and helped him with a problem at 
the U. S. Embassy. 

The Commission was ready to for- 
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give Oppenheimer for his early 
dabblings in Communism. They 
said they could understand how a 
man might be influenced by “the 
pervasive disillusionment arising 
out of the Depression” and how he 
might turn to an organization that 
seemed at that time to espouse a 
humanitarian cause and a better 
social order. But what they could 
not forgive or understand was “his 
persistent and continuing associa- 
tion with Communists” long after 
the true nature of Communism had 
been discovered. 


a Murray went far- 
ther than the other members of the 
A.E.C. and branded Oppenheimer 
“disloyal.” He described “disloy- 
alty” as disobedience to security 
regulations. The N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune took issue with Mr. Murray 
and said that he had gone outside 
the framework of the existing secu- 
rity system, whereas the other three 
members had kept 
to the plain path of 
“common sense and 
accepted standards.” 
In other words, the 
Catholic mind of Mr. Murray sees 
loyalty as faithfulness, in practice, 
to the commands of a leader. “If 
you love Me, keep My Command- 
ments.” The Herald-Tribune edito- 
rial reveals the woolliness of the 
liberal mind that sees loyalty as 
some sort of fuzzy abstraction. 

At any rate, the Oppenheimer 
case calls attention to the need of a 
more enlightened public opinion. If 
public opinion is the lifeblood of a 
democracy, a quick transfusion is 
urgent. 


Thomas 
Edward 
Murray 


























The Great Smear 


Waan VER else one may say about 
Senator McCarthy, no one can deny 
that he has just given this vacillat- 
ing and compromising generation a 
demonstration of unexampled cour- 
Last March he stood almost 
alone against serious and power- 
fully pressed charges calculated to 
wreck his Ranged against 
him were the Republican Adminis- 
tration, the Democratic Party, vir- 
tually the whole of the nation’s 
radio-TV and press, literally the 
whole of the foreign press, and the 
intelligentsia almost to a man. But 
he didn’t bat an eve. Lesser men 
would have said, “If Roy Cohn and 
Frank Carr abused the powers of 
this committee, they did it without 
my knowledge or consent.” Lesser 
men would have played up to the 
men who would sit in judgment on 
them. But not Joe. Let the intellec- 
tual mob seream and snap at his 
throat; let the Vice President and 
the Attorney General repudiate him 
in thinly veiled fashion over tele- 
vision; let the highest levels of the 
Palace Guard meet in presidentially 
cloaked secrecy to plot his doom; 
let the President denounce him in 
transparent press conference cir- 
cumlocutions; let the Senators bait 


age. 


eareer. 


by Ldward J. Heffron 


him and his aides from the Judges’ 
bench. Brut would not flinch. 
He would fight anybody and, if nec- 
essary, everybody — including even 
Senator Dworshak; and he would 
fight them not only for himself but 
for his subordinates. 


Joe 


| two kinds of men could have 
acted this way: the madman or the 
man of justice. Choose whichever 
alternative you will, it still remains 
that he has been vindicated by the 
event. 

On April 27 Stevens reluctantly 
admitted he had no case against 
Carr. On May 14 Adams admitted 
he had none. 

On the same day Adams acknowl- 
edged that the only threat Cohn 
carried out against the Army was 





Edward J. Heffron, Director of Public 
Liaison, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, differs sharply from Dr. Sullivan’s 
opinion of Senator McCarthy. He maintains 
that the grave charges leveled against the 
Senator are grounded on the fact that his 
accusers have not, and will not, read in 
primary sources, and that the secondary 
sources on which they rely are deceiving 
them. Mr. Heffron, a member of the Bar 
of the District of Columbia, in his argu- 
ments in defense of Senator McCarthy goes 
to the primary sources, 


Continued on page 328) 

















Wel arthvism 


A: stake in the present crisis of 
civilization is the preservation of 
the freedom of America and her 
allies from the conspiracy of world 
Communism. No responsible and 
informed person will deny the seri- 
ousness of this threat. There is 
serious disagreement, however, on 
the proper means for meeting it. 

There are those who would dis- 
miss the question of means as a 
luxury we cannot afford to debate 
at this late hour. They tell us that 
we face an unscrupulous foe who 
cares nothing for means, and that 
to meet this challenge we must imi- 
tate his ruthlessness. They would 
justify any type of anti-Communism 
on the basis of the immediacy of 
Communism’s threat to freedom, 
and they consequently condemn 
anyone who challenges certain 
means toward defeating the threat 
as either subversive or naive. Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy has become 
the chief symbol and spokesman 
for this attitude in America. 


Tus attitude toward the menace 
of Communism is self-defeating be- 
cause it destroys the moral ground 
which is just as important to Amer- 
ica’s defense as the physical. The 


by Daniel J. Sullivan 


threat to America’s freedom is two- 
fold: the armed strength of Russian 
totalitarianism and the poisonous 
virus of Communist doctrine. We 
have reorganized our armed forces 
against the one. Against the other 
our only defenses are spiritual. 
You may stop the Russian divisions 
with machine-guns or atom bombs, 
but you cannot machine-gun or 
atom-bomb an idea. The only de- 
fense ultimately against falsehood 
is the truth—the only defense 
against moral anarchy, moral recti- 
tude. To minimize the methods em- 
ployed by Senator McCarthy in his 
fight against Communism is to say 
in effect that we cannot afford the 
luxury of moral principle — that 
sound morality is not practical. 
That the end does not justify the 





Daniel J. Sullivan, member of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at the Fordham Univer- 
sity School of Education, contends that on 
the score that the end does not justify the 
means, Senator McCarthy’s methods must be 
condemned. He claims that whole groups of 
American citizens and American institutions 
have, as a result of these methods, been vili- 
fied, and that all those who disagree with the 
Senator have been exposed to the slanderous 
label of “Communist.” In support of these 
contentions, Dr. Sullivan quotes from Mce- 
Carthy’s own books, as well as other sources. 
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the calling of the Pentagon Loyalty 
Board. His proof? On January 18 
Cohn became enraged, so he said, 
about the treatment of Private 
Schine; and on January 19 McCar- 
thy demanded that the members of 
the Loyalty Board appear before 
the Committee. Post hoc ergo prop- 
ter hoc, But six weeks earlier, on 
December 9, McCarthy had said to 
Adams at a public hearing of the 
committee (it is in the published 
record): “We will have to call all 
of the members of the Board and 
put them under oath.” Moreover 
he said the same thing at public 
hearings on December 8, 10, 14, and 
16, all known to Adams. 


‘Tue case against McCarthy & Co. 
was leaking badly by that time, but 
on June 4 it received its deathblow. 
On that date the four monitored 
Symington-Stevens telephone calls 
were introduced into the record. 
As the bitterly anti-McCarthy 
Washington Star said on June 8: 
“... If it be thought that the Army 
once had a case, it has collapsed in 
the face of these telephone conver- 
sations.” The last of the Stevens- 
Symington calls had taken place on 
March 8. By then the charges 
against McCarthy, Cohn, and Carr 
were complete, as Adams testified 
on May 13 when he admitted he had 
shown them “in full” to Joseph 
Alsop and in part to four other bit- 
terly anti-McCarthy newsmen some- 
time between February 5 and 8. 
Yet what Stevens said to Syming- 
ton on March 8 with reference to 
these charges was this: “Personally 
I think that anything in that line 
would prove to be much exagger- 
ated. ... It is a lot of stuff... .I 
think it has been a lot of talk and I 
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don’t think there is too much 
there.” He also said: “I have had 
some talks with the committee and 
the chairman and... as far as the 
treatment of me is concerned I have 
no personal complaint... .” 


Tis is only the latest, and prob- 
ably not the last, of the unprinci- 
pled attempts to destroy McCarthy. 
In 1951-52 the Gillette-Hennings 
Subcommittee spent a year and a 
half inquiring into the charges of 
unethical financial dealings lodged 
against McCarthy by Senator Ben- 
ton. The Subcommittee came up 
with a bill of particulars consisting 
wholly of unanswered questions: 
“How can Senator MeCarthy justi- 
fy... ?"; “Did Senator McCarthy 
take advantage ... ?”; “Was there 
any connection 2” The only 
general conclusion reached was this 
amazing confession of pusillanimity 
and dereliction: “In Senator Ben- 
ton’s charges against Senator Mc- 
Carthy there were contained 
matters so controversial in nature 
that it would not be feasible for this 
Subcommittee, or perhaps any 
other agency, regardless of its re- 
sources, to resolve.” So the com- 
mittee sent its unanswered ques- 
tions to the Department of Justice. 
This Department is now presided 
over by Herbert Brownell and Wil- 
liam Rogers, who participated in 
the January 21 meeting which 
plotted the Stevens-Adams accusa- 
tions against McCarthy. Yet it dis- 
missed the charges as providing no 
basis for legal action. 


Tne Tydings Investigation of 1950 
was the first of the fraudulent con- 
spiratorial assaults upon the Junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. Admitted- 
ly plotted by the Democratic Policy 
Committee, it cleared all of the 108 
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names on McCarthy’s list of alleged 
security risks. Among those so 
cleared were William Remington, 
now in prison for denying he was 
once a Communist; Owen Latti- 
more, now under indictment; John 
Stewart Service, since dismissed on 
loyalty grounds; Oliver Edmund 
Clubb, since allowed to retire fol- 
lowing an adverse decision by the 
Loyalty Board of the Acheson State 
Department; John Carter Vincent, 
since allowed to retire following an 
adverse decision by the Truman 
Loyalty Review Board; William T. 
Stone, who later resigned when the 
Loyalty Review Board announced 
it was about to review his case; Ed- 
ward G. Posniak, who _ resigned 
when the State Department there- 
after undertook to suspend him 
pending review by the Loyalty Re- 
view Board; Stephen’ Brunauer, 
who subsequently resigned before 
a Navy Loyalty Board could com- 
plete its study of his case; Esther 


Caulkin Brunauer, Hans Lansberg, 


Peveril Meigs, and Mary Jane 
Keeney, since dismissed on security 
grounds; Philip C. Jessup, since de- 
nied confirmation as Ambassador 
to the UN by a committee of the last 
Democratic Congress; John Paton 
Davies, whose case is now under 
review owing to the insistence of 
the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the same Congress. 
These are only the better-known 
cases which the Tydings Committee 
contemptuously dismissed, one and 
all, as “a fraud and a hoax.” 

A few of the Senator’s more re- 
cent achievements are these: The 
Army revised its methods of han- 
dling Communists as a result of the 
Peress investigation. It relieved all 
of the members of the old Pentagon 
Loyalty Screening Board as a re- 
sult of the investigation into Fort 
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Monmouth and other Signal Corps 
radar installations. Additional 
fruits of the latter inquiry are: Leo 
Kantrowitz and Ruth Levine re- 
signed from their highly sensitive 
jobs as soon as the McCarthy Com- 
mittee subpoenaed them. Aaron 
Coleman has since been recom- 
mended for dismissal by the First 
Army Loyalty Board. A score of 
others have been suspended and are 
now unde: searching scrutiny. 

When it is remembered that it 
takes only one Klaus Fuchs or 
Julius Rosenberg to betray a na- 
tion, this is no mean record of ac- 
complishment. 


How then does it happen that so 
many honest, intelligent people, our 
leading Catholic intellectuals among 
them, believe that McCarthy is a 
vicious persecutor of the innocent, 
a monstrous perverter of the truth? 
I suspect that what is true of the 
Catholic intellectuals is true of the 
rest, and I have reason to believe I 
know what is true of them. They 
have not read, and will not read, in 
primary sources; and the secondary 
sources on which they rely are de- 
ceiving them. 

Let us consider the untrustworthi- 
ness of these secondary sources. 

In the summer of 1952 an alleged 
non-partisan group which called it- 
self The Wisconsin Committee on 
McCarthy’s Record published a 
134-page booklet entitled The Mc- 
Carthy Record. The Commonweal 
and The New York Times thought 
so highly of this brochure that they 
wrote editorials urging their read- 
ers to buy it. The booklet was edited 
by Morris H. Rubin, editor of Robert 
La Follette’s old paper, The Pro- 
gressive, which published an up- 
dated version of the same charges, 
including the one I am about to 
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quote, in its issue of April, 1954. 
Among the highly plausible charges 
in The McCarthy Record was this: 
“Here is what Sen. McCarthy 
Claims: ‘We got Alger Hiss out, we 
got Marzani oul, Wadleigh, George 
Shaw Wheeler and a few others’ 
(U. S. News and World Report, 
Sept. 7, 1951).” 

Then followed three pages of de- 
tailed demonstration that MeCar- 
thy had nothing to do with getting 
Hiss, Marzani, Wadleigh, and 
Wheeler out. 

The Managing Editor of 7he Com- 
monweal used this with telling effect 
in an article in the October 31, 1952, 
issue of that magazine entitled “The 
Case Against McCarthy.” He found 
it good for five full paragraphs. 
Two theological students also used 
it in an article entitled “Senator 
McCarthy and a Moral Principle,” 
in the February, 1953, CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 


Q.: re a long time after these dates 

but there is no statute of limita- 
tions on truth the three authors 
had the context of Senator McCar- 
thy’s remark drawn to their atten- 
tion. They were shown that the 
article in the September 7, 1951, 
issue of U. S. News and World Re- 
port was in the form of an inter- 
view, and that the relevant question 
and answer were as follows (italics 
added): 

“Q. What would you say is the 
present situation so far as Commu- 
nism in the Government as a whole 
is concerned? Would you say the 
situation is better than it was two 
years ago, or is it worse? 

“A. As far as the number of 
Communists, I don’t know. You 
judge by the results obtained. We 
know that we have been losing to 
Communism abroad at the rate of 


about 100 million people a year. 
There are only two alternatives 
either we are so incompetent that 
we can’t cope with Communism, or 
we've planned it that way. That is 
the thing J have been working on— 
the question of the extent to which 
we ‘planned it that way.” If we find 
that we've been planning it that 
way, the planners must go. If they 
are incompetent, then they also 
should be gotten out. There is 
nothing to indicate that the course 
of our planning has changed. Now, 
if you find a number of robberies 
going on in a neighborhood and you 
pick up one or two of the robbers 
and put them in jail, then if the 
robberies cease you know you've 
gotten the ringleader. But if the 
pattern continues you know you 
haven’t even scratched the surface. 
We got Alger Hiss out, we got Mar- 
zani out, Wadleigh, George Shaw 
Wheeler and a few others. But hav- 
ing removed them, the course has 
not changed one iota, so you can 
assume all of their pals are still do- 
ing the same job.” 


I HAVE no doubt the Managing Edi- 
tor of The Commonweal and the two 
theological students interested in a 
moral principle were honestly mis- 
led; but by the same token they 
have honestly misled their readers, 
a deception they have thus far been 
unwilling to undo. (Editor’s Note: 
Reading the sentence in its context, 
it is obvious that Senator McCarthy 
uses J to refer to his own work, We 
to refer to anti-Communist activity 
in general.) 

In a book by Anderson and May, 
loudly trumpeted in The Common- 
weal and The New York Times, the 
authors relate in all soberness that 
McCarthy buttressed his alleged 
claims of war heroism by saying he 
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had ten pounds of shrapnel in his 
leg—ten pounds in one leg! And 
the United Rubber Workers-ClO, 
in a booklet entitled Labor Looks 
at Joe McCarthy, palmed this glo- 
rious piece of leg-pulling off on its 
unsuspecting readers as a serious 
statement of fact. It reminds one 
of those sobersides who recently 
wagged their heads gravely over the 
Private who crawled into a truck 
out of the rain and when asked by 
a self-important Lieutenant what 
he was doing there said with a 
straight face, “Studying logistics.” 


| is it true that our Catholic 
intellectuals have not read in pri- 
mary sources? I have written to 
more than twenty of them saying 
that while I respected their honesty 
and intelligence as always, I won- 
dered if they had read the record. 
All were kind enough to reply to 
my letters, most of them at length, 
some of them repeatedly. But those 
who adverted to my specific ques- 
tion confessed they had not read the 
record, the rest evaded the question. 

I may add that I have discussed 
McCarthy with more than a hundred 
of his critics in the past several 
vears and have yet to encounter a 
single one who has read any re- 
spectable part of the record. 

In the June 22, 1953, issue of Life, 
Whittaker Chambers wrote: “These 
transcripts are among the most se- 
cret of government documents . 
not because the congressional com- 
mittees keep them secret. Anybody 
can have them for the asking. But 
comparatively few people ever ask 
for them.” As Remlow Harris said 
in Requiem for the Republic: “It is 
a simple story of citizens who could 
read but would not and of states- 
men who might have acted but did 
not.” 
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A WITNESS appeared before the 
McCarthy committee on March 10, 
1954, named Peter Gragis. He was 
a recanted Communist who had 
freely confessed to the FBI and 
done everything he could, like St. 
aul, to make restitution for past 
misdeeds. Senator McCarthy had 
just excused him from the witness 
stand when he said: 

“May I, before I go, make a very 
brief observation. .. . It is based on 
my appearance before your execu- 
tive session and my appearance 
here {at public sessions] on several 
occasions, and numerous interviews 
with your youthful investigator. 
When I first was called before your 
committee, frankly, sir, I was very 
much terrified. ...The Communists 
in their propaganda, the Leftist 
press, even respectable news- 
papers such as... the Washington 
Post, the New York Herald 
Tribune, ... News Day, had pointed 
out that you were very abusive, 
that you were crucifying people... . 
My experience has been quite the 
contrary. I have, I think, been very 
understandingly treated . . . despite 
the fact that for some twenty years 
I had been more or less an active 
Communist... .” 

Mr. Gragis went on to say, “I am 
sure there are other people who 
made this mistake that I have, and 
who no doubt have that same fear. 
. . . I would like to tell them that 
based upon my own experience, ... 
they should . . . come to your com- 
mittee, Senator McCarthy, and that 
you will help them to expose this 
conspiracy and that you will make 
them feel good in that they will be 
able to defend democracy and free 
America.” 

Even Senator Symington was im- 
pressed. He said to Peter Gragis: 
“I think that is a fine thing.” 
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means is a fundamental principle 
in any rational moral code. It is an 
affirmation in the realm of morals 
of the principle that no effect can 
be greater than its causes. You 
can’t get more out of your actions 
than you put into them. If the 
means you use are defective, the 
end will be defective, for the means 
are nothing more than the end in 
the making. 


C HRISTOPHER DAWSON sees this in- 
difference to means as “the new evil 
that has spread from Russia, west- 
ward, into the very heart of Europe. 
It is no longer necessarily associ- 


ated with Communism. On the con- 
trary, it spreads by opposition, even 
more than by imitation. As soon as 
men decide that all means are per- 
mitted to fight an evil, then their 
good becomes _ indistinguishable 
from the evil that they set out to 
destroy” (The Judgment of Na- 
tions, p. 13). 

This principle is even more un- 
compromising in the light of reli- 
gious truth. The Bishops of the 
United States in November, 1951, 
issued a letter in which they empha- 
sized that the only possible measure 
of man’s conduct is God’s law. “In 
polities,” the letter reads, “the prin- 
ciple that ‘anything goes’ simply 
because people are thought not to 
expect any high degree of honor in 
politicians is grossly wrong. 
Those who are elected for office by 
their fellow men . are bound by 
the same laws of justice and charity 
which bind private individuals in 
every other sphere of human activ- 
ity. Dishonesty, slander, detraction 
and defamation of character are as 
truly transgressions of God’s com- 
mandments when 


resorted to by 
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men in political life as they are for 
all men. 

“There are not two standards of 
morality. There is only one. It is 
God’s standard.” 


0, the score that the end does not 
justify the means, Senator McCar- 
thy’s methods must be condemned, 
since they have resulted in the in- 
discriminate vilification of whole 
groups of American citizens and of 
American institutions, and because 
they have exposed to the slanderous 
label of Communist all those who 
have in any way disagreed with the 
Senator—among them some of the 
most responsible, conscientious and 
patriotic of our public servants. 

Let us consider first this label of 
Communist. 

When Senator Benton brought 
up charges against Senator McCar- 
thy in the Senate, Senator McCar- 
thy replied as follows: “While Ben- 
ton was Assistant Secretary of State, 
he worked hand in glove with the 
crimson clique who had been so 
bad for America and so good for 
Communist Russia. The exact num- 
ber that he personally brought into 
Government is not fully known at 
this time.” 

In a speech at the same time 
McCarthy said, “Several U. S. Rep- 
resentatives and Senators have 
known Communists on their staffs.” 
When Mr. Anthony Biddle asked 
Attorney General Brownell to in- 
vestigate the charges brought by 
the Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee, Senator McCarthy accused Bid- 
dle of being a Communist defender. 
George N. Shuster, the President of 
Hunter College, urged the univer- 
sities to investigate Senator McCar- 
thy. The response was that Shus- 
ter’s right to criticize McCarthy was 
weakened by his (Shuster’s) failure 
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to join the fight 
nism. Again, by attacking him, 
Senator McCarthy said, Senator 
Monroney was whitewashing the 
Communists. In a debate over 
franking: privileges, Senator Leh- 
man was accused of employing 
Communists in UNRRA. In the 
McCarthy lexicon, Clement Attlee 
becomes Comrade Attlee, the Wash- 
ington Post becomes the Washing- 
ton Daily Worker. 


against Commu- 


‘Lue above list—by no means ex- 
haustive—is taken from a six-month 
period in the first part of 1952, as 
reported by The New York Times. 
Here are a few more examples from 
Senator MecCarthy’s own book, Mc- 
Carthyism, the Fight for America. 
He says there of Time Magazine 
that there is no depth to which this 
magazine will not sink in using de- 


liberate falsehoods to destroy any- 
one who is hurting the Communist 
cause. 


In the same volume, besides ac- 
cusing the AP, the UP and the INS 
of doctoring their reports, he ties 
these unfriendly newspapermen to 
Communism: Elmer Davis, Drew 
Pearson, Marquis Childs, “men em- 
ployed by papers such as the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, the New York 
Post, the Milwaukee Journal, the 
Washington Post.” “Papers in this 
group,” he says, “are found consist- 
ently paralleling the editorial line 
of the Communist Daily Worker. 
They, of course, criticize Commu- 
nism generally to obtain a false 
reputation of being anti-Communist. 
They then go all out to assassinate 
the character and destroy the repu- 
tation of anyone who tries to dig 
out the really dangerous under- 
cover Communists.” 

From this passage, Senator Mc- 
Carthy appears to consider charac- 
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ter assassination as something to 
be deplored. What is his own record 
in this respect? 

Again from his book, McCarthy- 
ism, the Fight for America, Senator 
McCarthy has the following to say 
about General George Marshall: 

Question: “Do you claim that 
General Marshall, who has long 
worked with Acheson, was know- 
ingly working for the Communist 
sause in China?” 

Answer: “As I stated in my book, 
The Story of General George Mar- 
shall—America’s Retreat from Vic- 
tory, I cannot delve into the mind 
of Marshall. I can only present the 
facts to the American people. 
Whether Marshall knowingly be- 
trayed China or whether he honestly 
thought he was helping China, the 
results are equally disastrous for 
America.” 

And from America’s Retreat: “If 
Marshall were merely stupid, the 
laws of probability would have dic- 
tated that at least some of his deci- 
sions would have served his coun- 
try’s interests.” 

Still on General Marshall from 
the same book: General Marshall is 
a man “whose every important act 
for years has contributed to the 
prosperity of the enemy.” And 
again: “How can we believe Gen- 
eral Marshall, under oath or other- 
wise?” 

And from the book McCarthyism 
again: 

Question: “Do you feel that Ache- 
son is knowingly working toward 
the triumph of Communism? In 
other words do you feel that he is 
a traitor?” 

Answer: “I cannot plumb Ache- 
son’s mind to discover what 
prompts him but his actions have 
resulted in great damage to Amer- 
ica. 
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“I do not know whether he is in 
the same category as his great 
friend Alger Hiss, or whether all 
his blunders were honest mistakes. 
The thought occurs, however, that 
if Acheson were honestly mistaken, 
at some time he would make a mis- 
take in America’s favor.” 

And a little further on: “Do you 
claim that Senators Monroney, 
Hennings and Gillette are knowing- 
ly aiding the Communist cause?” 

“No, but stupidity and eagerness 
to keep a corrupt party at the pub- 
lic trough can destroy a nation as 
effectively and quickly as treason 
especially when traitors can use 
men of litthe minds who put party 
above country.” 

And so on, the ros<er continues 
indefinitely. 


‘Lue plea is often made that al- 
though Senator MeCarthy’s methods 
are rough, they are not harmful to 
anyone but Communists. It is quite 
possible to argue the very reverse 
of this—that the only ones bene- 
fitted are the Communists. Herbert 
Philbrick, the FBI plant who spent 
nine years with the Communists, 
said in an interview to the New 
York Herald Tribune on February 
1, 1952, that according to the lead- 
ers of the Communist party Mc- 
Carthy has helped them a great 
deal. Party members “just love” 
Senator MecCarthy’s “name calling” 
for three reasons: it creates confu- 
sion, it makes the party appear 
stronger than it really is, and it 
harms men whom the “comrades 
call those stupid liberals.” 


M.. J. Epcar Hoover, a man who 
has unearthed quite a few Commu- 
nists, counsels an approach which 
the Senator would probably label 
as soft. This is from Hoover's for- 
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mula for fighting Communism, as 
reported in Newsweek Magazine of 
June 9, 1947: 

“We can successfully defeat the 
Communist attempt to capture the 
United States by fighting it with 
truth and justice, implemented with 
a few don’ts: 

“Don’t label anyone a Communist 
unless you have the facts. 

“Don’t confuse liberals and pro- 
gressives with Communists. 

“Don’t take the law into your own 
hand. ... 

“Don't be a party to a violation 
of the civil rights of anyone. When 
that is done you are playing right 
into the hands of the Communists.” 


Sex, ToR McCarTHy is very sensi- 
tive to unjust attack when the at- 
tack is directed against himself. He 
speaks of smear tactics and slander 
and publicity hunger—all the things 
of which he himself is guilty in the 
eves of many. How do you explain 
the contradictions in the Senator. 
and in McCarthyism? 

Here, for example, are further 
contradictions: Senator McCarthy 
is against Communism, vet he voted 
for seven out of sixteen amend- 
ments to cut Marshall Plan funds; 
he voted in 1951 for a half billion 
dollar cut in Mutual Security Plan 
funds; he voted against Point Four 

all prime weapons against Com- 
munism and prime targets of Com- 
munist hate. 

The answer seems to lie in the 
fact that Senator McCarthy’s ap- 
proach is basically emotional—his 
constant use of emotion-rousing ex- 
pressions like “red-blooded Ameri- 
can” and “bleeding hearts” bears 
out this contention. McCarthyism 
can survive its own contradictions 
because the principle of contradic- 
tion does not always hold good for 
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the emotions. Think for example of 
the logic of race prejudice, or of 
fear, or of anger. The logic of the 
passions is not the logic of reason 

though prejudice and passion 
often operate under the mask of 
rationality. And if the prejudice is 
strong enough it can hold out 
against all the facts. 


W: have also to do here with the 
incurable tendency that human be- 
ings have of taking some extremely 
simple principle and making it the 
magic key to explain an order too 
complex for easy understanding. 
The magic key that unlocks the 
door of mystery can take many 
forms. For the specialist in crime, 
for example, the principle may be 
“cherchez-la-femme.” For another, 
the key to all evil lies in the con- 
sumption of alcohol. 

McCarthyism exemplifies this par- 
ticular fallacy—the simple key that 
unlocks all the problems this time 
being the Communist conspiracy. 
If American foreign policy has 
failed in the postwar years, it must 
be because there is a secret plot to 
destroy us. “How can we account 
for our present situation unless we 
believe that men high in this gov- 
ernment,” Senator McCarthy says 
in America’s Retreat, “are concert- 
ing to deliver us to disaster? This 
must be the product of a great con- 
spiracy, a conspiracy on a scale so 
immense as to dwarf any previous 
such venture in the history of man.” 

“Who constitutes the highest cir- 
cle of this conspiracy? ... It is when 
we return to an examination of 
General Marshall’s record since the 
Spring of 1942 that we approach an 
explanation of the carefully planned 
retreat from victory.” Yet in Mc- 
Carthyism, the Fight for America, 
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the Senator asks himself the ques- 
tion, “Do you accuse Marshall of 
being a traitor?” and he answers, 
“N ” 
No. 


I. is only too easy to point out the 
gaps, the inconsistencies, the hope- 
less contradictions of McCarthyism. 
But it is usually a waste of time, for 
McCarthyism does not plead the 
reasonableness of a cause. Rather 
is it concerned to call up emotions 
and passions, and particularly the 
passions of hate and anger. The 
consistency and the certainty of 
McCarthyism is the consistency of 
a mood, the certainty of a deep 
feeling. 

This is not to say that it is wrong 
to have emotions and to feel fecl- 
ings. You would have to be pretty 
coldblooded not to feel horror and 
detestation of Communism and its 
works. It is wrong, however, not to 
control these feelings and emotions. 
There are virtues of the emotions 
and the passions —the virtues of 
Temperance and Fortitude. But 
when they are not under the control 
of Prudence, the virtue of reason, 
the very lack of control and guid- 
ance turns them into vices. 

McCarthyism must be judged on 
the basis of reason, and not of the 
emotions. The “red-blooded” ap- 
proach is a tempting one. But it is 
truly a temptation. And McCarthy- 
ism is the voice of temptation in 
our land. There is only one stand- 
ard of morality, and the essentially 
immoral and ultimately imprudent 
type of anti-Communism which Mc- 
Carthyism represents must be re- 
sisted to the end. If we do not resist 
it, then, through this very effort, 
tragically misguided, we run the 
risk of losing our national soul and 
our national honor. 
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‘Tne Kim is an obscure river: lan- 
guid and shallow and commercially 
inconsequential, it has been ignored 
by poet and songster. Caesar who 
would have perished in the Tiber 
unless rescued by the lean and hun- 
gry Cassius, could easily have man- 


aged the Kim. It is a brook com- 
pared to the Amazon or the Father 
of Waters. It carries none of the 
fertility of the Nile; it lacks the 
strange fascination of the Ganges, 
and certainly the Wabash gives a 
more heart-stirring reflection of the 
romantic moon. The Marne here in 
France, is far more historic. 

Yes, it is a small river—the Kim, 
but there are those for whom it has 
significance. Like all God’s crea- 
tures, it is good of its kind. It beau- 
tifies the landscape, both irrigates 
and drains the soil, and besides, it 
gives the name to a town. 

Kimbolton in Huntingdonshire in 
England, like the ancient Tarsus of 
Saint Paul, is without meanness. 
During the Crusades knights in 
armor rode off from this remote vil- 
lage to defend the Holy Places, and 
at least one returned to hang his 
armor in the village church, where 
it may still be seen, even to this day. 
The great Castle of the town has re- 





Jou Cant Go Home Again 





- Walter Sullivan, C.S.P. 





ceived many of the English kings, 
and one great English Queen, for 
Catherine of Aragon retired there 
after Henry VIII had lost much of 
his faith and nearty all his reason. 
Even a casual student of Shake- 
speare may recall that the death 
scene of Queen Catherine, one of 
the most touching in all literature, 
takes place in Kimbolton Castle. 


Dunne the first World War Ger- 
man prisoners were quartered for 
a while in the town, and one of them 
never went away. His grave may 
still be found in the old village 
cemetery where his mortality awaits 
the trumpet of Gabriel. One of the 
few English Catholics of the town, 
told of his illness and death and 
burial —a strangely moving story. 
She said wistfully: “They were Ba- 
varian troops, cherishing _ their 
Faith, reverent but courageous in 
the face of death; they made us 
grateful for our Catholicity. He had 
an honorable funeral and a _ thor- 
oughly Catholic one.” 

In her book Talullah, Miss Bank- 
head informs us she also visited 


Kimbolton and stayed at the Castle. 
It might at least be set down as a 
tribute to the sturdy structure of 





the Castle that it withstood the 
greatest natural force since the 
great fire of London. 


Te American invasion of Eng- 
land occurred during the second 
World War: the most upsetting 
event in British history since 1066. 
Repercussions were felt as far as 
this secluded village of Kimbolton, 
situated on the tiny and unobtrusive 
Kim. How fantastic appears in ret- 
rospect the blendings of fate and 
circumstance and the providential 
will of God that directs human des- 
tiny, whereby men left Muroc, Cali- 
fornia, Wendover, Utah, Sioux City, 
Iowa, staged at Shanks, boarded the 
obsolete and slovenly Mauritania in 
New York, made it across the chill 
Atlantic, maneuvered through the 
Firth of Clyde, landed at Gourich, 
and ultimately penetrated to Kim- 
bolton. 

Well, it’s all over and done now, 
and sometimes one almost wonders 
whether it wasn’t all in vain. In the 
well-kept cemetery at Cambridge 
rest over three thousand of our 
dead. Over five thousand have been 
brought home for burial. A monu- 
ment now being completed in the 
cemetery will list over five thousand 
of our troops who died in battle 
over the Channel or went down in 
flames, their bodies never recov- 
ered. Some of my dearest friends, 
some of the bravest men I have ever 
known, sleep at Cambridge that 
sleep that knows no waking till 
Judgment Day. 


Uren my return to England after 
nearly ten years, the Cambridge 
cemetery was the first place I vis- 
ited. Then I returned to Kimbolton. 

During the tranquil interval be- 
fore the Korean War and recall to 
service, in occasional meetings with 


old comrades in arms, we would in- 
variably reminisce, “What’s it like 
now at Kim, at Chelveston, Pod- 
dington, Thurleigh, and numerous 
other bases of the glorious Eighth 
Air Force?” Now I know what it’s 
like. 

Coming in from Cambridge 
through Huntingdon we entered our 
old base from the rear. Before I 
knew it, I was home—but, alas, I 
was a stranger! The runway, still 
in fair shape, seemed forlorn and 
purposeless, devoid of its graceful 
birds of war, the Flying Fortresses. 
The farmers of the neighborhood 
following the pursuits of peace had 
plowed the land to the very edge of 
the pavement. 

We trundled down the runway 
and turned off toward the Officers’ 
Club. That Club in the days of 
battle had survived many an Ho- 
meric celebration which was an ac- 
cepted, although not always an ap- 
proved method of relieving tension. 
Now it looked as if it had been 
struck by some cosmic disaster. It 
is beyond repair and almost beyond 
recognition. 

It was near this spot in those 
times of strain and confusion, that 
an English girl fell into the sewer- 
age disposal plant. The area was 
ideally unsuited to sewerage dis- 
posal. But then it was the common 
American opinion that this English 
built base was not absolutely per- 
fect; an opinion to which at least 
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one English girl heartily subscribed, 
probably with an exquisite mixture 
of British pain and contempt. Time 
can be merciful. No trace of the eye 
sore and booby trap remains. 


I SEARCHED vainly, almost franti- 
cally for the chapel, and not finding 
it, | thought for a moment my mem- 
ory had failed me, and that I was 
lost. Times beyond reckoning I had 
walked into that chapel; in daylight 
and in blackout, at dusk and at 
dawning. Every inch of the place 
was engraved upon my mind. I re- 
membered the Masses I said there 
and the missions and memorial 
services we held there. I could see 
the men coming there before com- 
bat and after a raid was over. I 
could picture the potbellied stove in 
the rear of the chapel so erratic on 
its heat giving, and that horrid little 
unco-operative stove I had in my 
office that smoked furiously, but 
gave no heat at all. At last the pain- 
ful truth penetrated my resisting 


consciousness. The building had 
been demolished along with the 


small dispensary that used to be 
close by. Nothing remained but the 
cement foundation, bits of brick 
and plaster, and the ponderous 
stone bases that supported the un- 
substantial and inadequate stoves. 


So we made our way along the road 
toward headquarters and _ opera- 
tions. As we passed the hangar, we 
saw it was being used to store grain. 
The gunners’ briefing room where 
I used to see the men before take-off 
to give Holy Viaticum was locked 
and empty. Headquarters was in an 
advanced state of delapidation and 
the flagpole that once flew the Stars 
and Stripes had been taken down. 
The pilots’ briefing room was in 
unsightly decay. Some of the finest 
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pilots in the world had sat in that 
room. The late King of England 
and the present Queen sat there too, 
attending a briefing. 

In operations, kicking through 
the debris, | came upon an old strip 
of beaver board. It had printing 
that was faded and nearly obliter- 
ated, but it carried a message for 
me, for on it were tabulated some 
of our bombing missions. We flew 
over three hundred in all, at tre- 
mendous cost to ourselves and to 
the Germans. I have seen our dead 
and wounded men and _ battered 
planes and I have lived in ruined 
German cities. War is an ugly thing 

destructive and demoralizing. 


— now I can visualize the old 
base as it used to be. I can see the 
queuing up at the mess hall, and 
feel the clammy building where we 
bathed—-when we had water. I can 
still remember snatches of conver- 
sation in the tents in the anxious 
period before take-off. Many of 
those men are dead now, all of them 
are scattered; few, probably none, 
will return again to Kimbolton. But 
wherever they may be, those who 
were at our English bases will oc- 
casionally wonder, especially when 
they meet each other, what it would 
be like to go back. Well, I went back 
and that is why I write this. 

From the base, I made my way 
down to the village. High Street is 
the same, so too is the church and 
even the ageless Vicar; the Castle 
is now a boys’ school, but its ancient 
grandeur remains. Queen Catherine 
would feel at home there, and very 
likely the Crusader as well. The 
place is changeless. 

In the Spring, the poppies will 
come again to English fields and the 
may will bloom in the hedges along 
the winding roads of England, but 
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the 379th Bombardment Group will 
not be there. It served its purpose 
and has gone. 

Kimbolton is one of the loveliest 
of small English towns. I shall al- 
ways cherish an opportunity to re- 
turn to that town on the Kim and 
visit the friendly and _ hospitable 
people who live there. But to the 
old base, now ravaged by English 
weather, I think I shall never re- 
turn again. 


Ge may well ask, now that it is 
over, what does a Chaplain think 
of it all. This Chaplain can remem- 
ber discussing in the Mess toward 
the end of the War, the problem of 
Poland. He stood almost alone in 
contending that Poland should not 
be thrown to the Bear. One of the 
greatest disservices ever rendered 
to the cause of peace was our failure 
to re-establish the true independ- 
ence of Poland. Churchill should 
have been enough of a European to 
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have realized that it has been the 
preoccupation of Europe for 3,000 
years to keep out the inroads of 
Asia. Poland was the test, and we 
failed it through blindness, through 
folly, and through loose and ad- 
vanced liberal thinking. The price 
of our failure will probably be paid. 

In a larger view, while appalled 
and resentful of foolish compro- 
mises that allowed us to win a war 
and lose the peace, this Chaplain 
feels that the chaos of our world re- 
flects a kind of spiritual vacuum of 
cosmic proportions. The _ philoso- 
phers who destroyed faith in law, 
in truth, and in God, hardly knew 
the range of their weapons. 

No statesman, no council of na- 
tions can straighten out the world. 
But a man, by God’s grace can 
straighten out himself. And if we 
have enough God-centered men, 
they can save the world. Our des- 
tiny lies in the hands of saints not 
in the hands of statesmen. 


Thy Bread 


by ISABELLE ANN L. KFOURY 


/ HY bread ts sweet, O Lord 
Sufficient and above 
My human needs, thy bread is warmth, O Lord 


Thy bread is love. 


Earth’s bread is bitter, Lord 
Meager and hard as stone; 
Man’s hospitality unkind, 

I eat my bread alone. 


In this grim mortal strife, 
Thy graciousness is life. 





The Catholic CO 


of World War II 


by GORDON C. ZAHN 


Tue present respite from large- 
scale international conflict provides 
an occasion to discuss a little known 
and far less understood Catholic 
minority—the men of our faith who, 
on the basis of 1 “pacifist” convic- 
tion that modern war is immoral or 
otherwise incompatible with the 
teachings of Christ and His Church, 
were conscientious objectors to 
World War II. 

Such a discussion is in order, not 
for any curiosity value it may hold, 
but rather because of the awesome 
possibility that war may again 
break forth upon this world. Igno- 
rance in any area involving ap- 
plication of religious principles 
to patterns of action calls for en- 
lightenment. This is especially true 
when the ignorance results in un- 
just treatment of Catholics by Cath- 
olics and, even more tragic, in the 
actual violation of conscience as the 
result of such social pressures. 

The conscientious objector in 
wartime is not a popular figure. To 
some extent this is part of the 
“price” he must pay for “going 
against the stream.” Unpopularity, 
however, does not justify the de- 
nial of basic rights accorded to 
other citizens. Thus, when a draft 
board arbitrarily declares (as draft 
boards have) that “a Catholic can- 


not be a CO,” justice is violated. 
And this injustice is compounded 
when such a declaration is made by 
Catholic draft board members or is 
based on incorrect interpretations 
of the situation furnished by Cath- 
olic informants, lay or clerical. 
All of these injustices were re- 
corded during World War Il. As a 
result of them, Catholic men were 
sent to prison, were denied parole, 
or were forced to violate their con- 
sciences by accepting military serv- 
ice to avoid imprisonment and the 
consequent shame it would have 
brought upon their families. 


Tus ignorance was not universal. 
There were Catholics — bishops, 
priests, and laymen—who gave sup- 
port and even encouragement to 
Catholics COs. Several priests, in- 
deed, openly adhered to the pacifist 





Any future war, says Gordon C. Zahn, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at Loyola 
University, with its atomic and_bacterio- 
logical weapons, will undoubtedly produce 
a great increase in the number of Catholic 
conscientious objectors. In the accompany- 
ing article, the basic study for which was 
done as a Master’s Thesis in the Department 
of Sociology at the Catholic University of 
America, Mr. Zahn seeks to show that it is 
morally permissible for Catholics to be 
COs and that their legal right to be so 
classified follows thereupon. 
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position themselves. At the request 
of the writer, the chancery office of 
one of our major dioceses furnished 
the following ruling: 

“, . . Now, it may be that while 
the overwhelming majority of the 
citizenry consider a specific war to 
be a just one, there would be some, 
including perhaps even Catholics, 
who would be sincerely and honest- 
ly convinced that the conflict was 
not just. If, regardless of any per- 
sonal consideration or selfish inter- 
ests a Catholic were so persuaded, 
he would not only have the right to 
be a Conscientious Objector, but he 
would be bound to be one.” 

Unfortunately, such circumspect 
or even favorable considerations of 
the CO and his stand were few and 
far between. More representative of 
prevailing Catholic opinion was the 
layman who wrote Selective Service 
officials protesting the opening of a 
camp for Catholic COs: “. . . they 
should not be allowed to get away 
with this. A Catholic can consist- 
ently hate war (as I do) but this 
thing of claiming exemption is con- 
trary to the practices of the Church 
and all these people should be made 
to serve, as well as all the other re- 
ligious nitwits.” 

Selective Service and FBI files 
contain repeated instances in which 
priests, asked to evaluate the claims 
of Catholics claiming conscientious 
objection, jeopardized the individ- 
ual’s chances to gain the proper 
classification by denying that Cath- 
olics could refuse to serve on reli- 
gious grounds. Nor can we charge 
such faulty interpretations entirely 
to the distortion induced by patri- 
otic fervor in the heat of war; even 
after the war’s end at least one col- 
lege class in moral theology was 
being taught that no Catholic could 
have been a CO in World War II. 
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It is imperative, then, that the is- 
sue be clarified, that Catholic con- 
scientious objection be reviewed in 
terms of the social backgrounds of 
men who took this stand and the 
basic arguments they advanced to 
support their action. Two basic as- 
sumptions must be made at the 
onset: first, that it was morally per- 
missible for Catholics to be con- 
scientious objectors; and, second, 
that this gave rise to a legal right 
to be so classified. Both of these 
assumptions stem from the chan- 
cery ruling quoted above. 

With specific reference to the 
Catholics who did become COs, the 
main outlines of their various posi- 
tions were abstracted from the rela- 
tively brief statements made by 
them on their Selective Service ques- 
tionnaires. In selecting the signifi- 
cant notes of each position, the 
writer’s personal judgment neces- 
sarily prevailed. This means that 
the data given here cannot serve 
as a basis for judging the validity 
of the CO position—that is, deter- 
mining whether or not the theo- 
logical principles involved were cor- 
rectly applied by each individual. 

Similarly, the data offer no ade- 
quate basis for judging the sincerity 
of the individual objector; in this 
connection, however, it should be 
noted that the Department of Jus- 
tice was assigned the task of investi- 
gating each claimant before the CO 
classification was granted if there 
were any reason to question sin- 
cerity. 


CConecruxrieve objection to World 
War II was recognized only if the 
opposition to war were the result of 
religious training or belief; this, at 
least, was the definition written into 
the law. The prospective CO could 
seek one of two classifications: IAO, 
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rejecting combatant service but ac- 
cepting noncombatant duties in the 
military service; or 1V-E, rejecting 
all forms of military service. The 
IV-E objectors were inducted into 
Civilian Public Service and assigned 
to “work of national importance 
under civilian direction.” 

Men who failed to gain the de- 
sired classification and refused to 
obey subsequent orders for induc- 
tion into the armed forces were 
prosecuted as violators of the con- 
scription law and sent to prison, as 
were men who carried their opposi- 
tion to war to the point of refusing 
even to register for the draft. 

No estimate can be made of the 
number of Catholic objectors who 
accepled noncombatant military 
service or were sent to prison. Mili- 
tary officials regarded the special 
status of the former as merely a 
matter of task assignment and 
made no effort to keep IAO men or 
their records separate from the 
regular inductees. The files on the 
prison objectors have not been 
made available for research. The 
only records available concern the 
135 Catholic men who were classi- 
fied IV-E and inducted into Civilian 
Public Service. The Catholics in the 
IAO and prison groups probably 
reached a considerably greater total. 

The limited service status would 
undoubtedly appeal to the majority 
of potential Catholic COs in that it 
would permit them to avoid killing 
or injuring their fellow man while 
still “rendering unto Caesar” what 
the majority of American Catholics 
obviously felt was Caesar’s “due.” 
The assumption that men in prison 
outnumbered men in Civilian Pub- 
lic Service rests on the widespread 
acceptance of the fallacy that a 
Catholic could not be a conscien- 
tious objector to World War II. 


Catholies in Civilian Public Serv- 
ice provide some leads as to the 
content of Catholic conscientious 
objection and the type of men who 
took that stand. First, there was 
not one Catholic position, but sev- 
eral. A convenient though crude 
classification can be made in terms 
of four principal emphases: the 
“perfectionists,” the “traditional- 
ists,” the “integralists,” and the 
“humanitarians.” 

Incidentally, the writer assumes 
sole responsibility for the terms 
used to denote these positions. 
Fourteen men do not fit into this 
classification pattern; these include 
eight whose questionnaire  state- 
ments could not be located and six 
whose statements. were too unique 
to classify. 


Tae “perfectionists” stressed the 
literal acceptance of the Counsels 
of Perfection as the way of life 
toward which all Christians are 
obliged to strive. Although their 
statements included repeated refer- 
ences to the injustice of war and its 
means, the distinguishing mark of 
their position was its insistence 
upon a personal obligation to strive 
for perfection. 

In part this implied following the 
pattern of returning good for evil 
set forth in the Sermon on the 
Mount and the rejection of all vio- 
lence, even if such absolute pas- 
sive resistance led to a martyr’s 
grave. They did not deny the impor- 
tance of justice; they merely re- 
fused to limit their position to the 
rejection of war because it was un- 
just. The limits of justice set the 
boundaries beyond which even the 
good pagan may not go; the Chris- 
tian, they held, is bound to a “super- 
natural ethic” and must prescind, if 
necessary, from the just war to go 
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above and beyond justice to prac- 
tice charity — even toward an ag- 
gressor enemy. 


Tue “traditionalists” based their 
objection to World War II on the 
conditions for the just war set forth 
by St. Augustine, St. Thomas, 
Suarez, and others. They main- 
tained that World War II failed to 
meet these conditions and, there- 
fore, was an unjust war. For them, 
conscientious objection was an ines- 
‘apable moral duty. Some stressed 
specific conditions which they felt 
were violated: “wrong intention,” 
“immoral means,” unconstitutional 
involvement (i.e., not initiated by 
“legitimate authority”). Others 
merely stated their objection was 
based “mainly on the natural law 
as expounded by Catholic philoso- 
phers.” 

Several generalized to hold that 
modern war can never fulfill the 
theological conditions and is, there- 
fore, immoral. This conclusion was 
usually based on the intrinsic im- 
morality of certain means which 
they considered essential to modern 
war, such as civilian bombings, use 
of hate propaganda, the distortion 
and suppression of truth, and star- 
vation blockades. 


Tue “integralist” position involved 
the most men (56) and is more dif- 
ficult to define. The principal point 
of departure is taken from various 
Scriptural texts or events: the 
Fifth Commandment, the Beati- 
tudes, the exhortation to love one’s 
enemy, etc. These men were not 
guilty, as might be assumed, of lit- 
eral fundamentalism; rather, they 
abstracted from these specific refer- 
ences and based their stand on what 
might be termed the integrating 
“spirit” or “genius” of Christianity. 
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Contrasting this with the prevail- 
ing “spirit” or “genius” of modern 
war, they arrived at the conclusion 
that the two were mutually exclu- 
sive. 

Taking Christ as the Christian 
examplar, they could not conceive 
of Him bombing cities, operating 
flamethrowers, or performing the 
characteristic duties required of the 
soldier in a modern war. Instead 
of extended reasoning from formal 
theological principles, their state- 
ments were simple and direct decla- 
rations: “I believe in the Roman 
Catholic Church which _ teaches 
peace on earth and good will to men 
instead of war and hate.” 

If any formal theological concept 
were involved, it was that of the 
Mystical Body of Christ; for the 
“integralist” position was based on 
the acceptance of a universal 
brotherhood of man_ superseding 
racial or national divisions. War, 
by disrupting this universal brother- 
hood, becomes the negation of 
Christian teachings, an actual “tear- 
ing asunder” of the Mystical Body. 


Tur “humanitarians” probably 
should be included under one of the 


other major classifications. Their 
statements stressed the anti-hu- 
manitarian aspect of war and war’s 
essential rejection of the universal 
brotherhood of man. They differed 
from the “integralists,” however, in 
that no specific reference was made 
to religious principles or sources; 
when such reference was clearly im- 
plied, it was usually secondary to a 
more strongly emphasized philo- 
sophical or humanitarian ideal. 

A typical statement reads, “Al- 
mighty God has complete dominion 
over life and death. I can’t justify 
the taking of human life under any 
circumstances whatsoever.” An- 
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other: “What I want Is universal 
peace as long as the world exists 
and the only way we can secure that 
peace to my mind is non-resistance 
and I think that will spread. If it 
spreads far enough, it will stop the 
war. I think that what we are do- 
ing is trying to set an example for 
the world.” 


M-s holding this position might 
conceivably be open to criticism in 
that it is not a specifically “Cath- 
olie” position; however, such criti- 
cism would be unjustified in view 
of the limited reliability of these 
statements. Allowance must always 
be made for the fact that the indi- 
vidual CO was not preparing a theo- 
logical but, rather, was 
seeking to convince a theologically 
neutral draft board that he was sin- 
cerely and legitimately opposed to 
war within the terms written 
the conscription law. 

The six “unique” positions 
ranged from acceptance of a per- 
sonal “relevation” to the extreme 
Christian Front adherent who ad- 
mittedly tended to favor the Fascist 
cause in certain respects. Since 
none of these six claimed to be 
pacifist in their objections, they can 
properly be excluded from this sum- 
mary. The four major positions 
accounted for the bulk of Catholic 
conscientious objection to World 
War II. 

It should be added, though, that 
there were no rigid barriers between 
the interpretations outlined here; 
“bull discussions among 
the men in Civilian Public Service 
revealed broad areas of substantial 
theological agreement far outweigh- 
ing the differences in emphasis 
which serve as the basis for classi- 
ficatien in this article. 

In what respects did these men 
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differ from their fellow Catholics 
who gave full support to the na- 
tion’s war effort? Suggestions have 
been made that they were imma- 
ture, poorly formed in their Catholic 
background, lacking in education, 
even bound by loyalty ties to the 
enemy cause because of national 
origin or descent. 

None of these “explanations” 
square with the facts. Other an- 
swers have been sought in terms of 
deeper psychological processes or 
abnormalities, incomplete socializa- 
tion, etc. These, unfortunately, can- 
not be put to adequate test. It is 
impossible to resurrect the living 
and acting individual in the actual 
war-time setting from the dry, im- 
personal statements found in Selec- 
tive Service questionnaires and rec- 
ords of more than a decade ago. 
Tuese materials do throw some 
light on the social backgrounds of 
the Catholic CO. In terms of aver- 
age age, these men tended to be 
somewhat older than the men in 
the armed forees; yet, in spite of 
this, nine out of ten of them were 
single. 

This is probably due, at least in 
part, to the fact that men in Civilian 
Public Service performed conscript 
service without pay of any kind; 
this “penalty” undoubtedly worked 
particular hardship upon men with 
family responsibilities and virtually 
forced them into at least IAO serv- 
ice to gain the allotment benefits 
provided for the men in military 
service. 


Although twenty states were rep- 


resented in the Catholic Civilian 
Public Service population, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and IIlinois ac- 
counted for almost half of the total. 
Also in terms of residence, 90% of 
the men came from urban _ back- 
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grounds. Educationally, a high level 
of attainment was evidenced; the 
over-all average indicated comple- 
lion of slightly more than one year 
of college. More specifically, two- 
thirds reported some formal Cath- 
olic training. Most of this was 
gained at the parochial grade level, 
but 249% reported some Catholic 
high school training and 22% some 
Catholic college background. 

It seems safe to conclude that 
Catholic men who became conscien- 
lious objectors were at least as well 
educated — both in terms of total 
attainment and in the degree of 
specifically Catholic training — as 
were the men who accepted military 
service. Indeed, although compa- 
rable figures were not available, 
there is good reason to believe that 
they held a disiinet advantage in 
both respects. 

Finally, it is clear that familial 
ties had little or no influence in 


leading Catholic men into Civilian 


Public Service. Information is com- 
plete in only 110 cases, but of these 
220 parents, no more than 34 had 
been born in nations with which the 
United States was at war. 

There is nothing in the social 
backgrounds of these men_ that 
would serve as a mark of essential 
difference between them and _ the 
Catholics who accepted military 
service. There is nothing that would 
justify classifying the Catholic CO 
as “saint” or “heretic.” The single 
important difference is that he de- 
veloped and maintained an inter- 
pretation of the proper role of the 
Christian in a total war that did not 
conform to the majority interpreta- 
tion. As a Catholic he took an un- 
popular stand because he believed 
it to be morally right. In this he 
had a legitimate claim upon the 
understanding and respect of his 
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fellow Catholics who did not agree 
with that stand. 


_ = is a matter of vital impor- 
tance in a world that seems to have 
lost the formula for a lasting peace. 
Catholics should realize that any 
future war with its atomic and bac- 
teriological weapons will produce 
new, and probably many more, 
Catholic conscientious objectors. If 
the issue has not been settled one 
way or the other by a definitive pa- 
pal declaration, these men will have 
the same claim upon the under- 
standing and respect of all Cath- 
olics. It is to be hoped that this 
claim will not be denied or ignored 
as it was in World War II. 

Tradition has it that there was 
only one American Catholic con- 
scientious objector in World War I. 
The 135 Catholics in Civilian Pub- 
lic Service (plus the unknown num- 
ber of Catholic COs in prison or 
noncombatant military service) rep- 
resented a great increase, even 
though they still constituted a nu- 
merically insignificant portion of 
the total Catholic population. The 
issue they present is one that should 
not and must not be scorned or 
waived aside; and, since it is a 
moral issue, it cannot be resolved 
in terms of majority decision. It is 
one that demands serious study and 
reflection on the part of all informed 
Catholics. 

The Catholic CO, the wartime 
quarterly published by the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, carried this message on its 
masthead: “We hope that war will 
be overcome through the Church, 
and even if, after two thousand 
years, this hope is still unfulfilled 
we still hope and go on knocking at 
the door like the importunate man 
in the Gospel.” 
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Certainly this hope is not theirs mon goal, it is essential that the 
alone. It is a hope on which all men unity be maintained and preserved. 
of good will are united. And though If this cannot yet be done through 
these men of good will may follow _ the respect born of intelligent agree- 
different paths or different em- ment, let it at least be done through 
phases in their pursuit of this com- the respect born of charity. 








Assumptio nN 


by DEBORAH WEBSTER 


AUGUST aay, 

High noon of the year; 

End of the year’s young morning; 
Overture 

To the year’s afternoon: 


August day, 

Patterned with mountain fern, 

Shimmered with mountain birch, 

Steadied with mountain pine; 

Fragrant with mountain pine and birch and fern; 


Mid-August day, 
Tall and august and blue, 


What incorruptible beauty do you stand 
Memorial to! 


A Fern whose delicate pattern never crumbled 
Brown on the hillside’s brown. 

A Birch whose silver ripple never dimmed. 

A staunch enduring Pine fragrant forever, 
Warm in the sun. 


Your promise is fruition 

Freed from decay, 

Deep, fragrant, ripe, maternal: 
High august day. 





Guadalupe and 


the Marian Year 


by Josephine Schmidle 


As the Marian Year unfolds with 
a kind of spiritual fragrance around 
the world, we may well look to the 
south and acknowledge an inspira- 
tional debt to Americans of far 
older lineage. This is so in the sense 
that devotion to “the most sweet 
Virgin” has been, since the six- 
teenth century, sustained, public, 
and intense. Ever since the mira- 
cles of Tepeyac Hill when the Dark 
Virgin of the downcast eyes ap- 
peared to the Indian, Juan Diego, 
in 1531, leaving her luminous por- 
trait in rose and gold upon the 
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rough tilma he wore, Mexico has 
been Mary minded. Through the 
centuries, the glowing Guadalupan 
devotion has sanctified the lives of 
the proud and the humble. Devotion 
to God’s mother has been promoted 
with stubborn insistence by an un- 
assuming clergy. 

From the moment that the 
Blessed Virgin caused the varied 
roses of Castile to spring up on a 
dry mountain slope where only cac- 
tus could grow, to provide Juan 
Diego with a required sign, all Mex- 
rejoiced. Her soul has been 
singing its special Magnificat ever 
since. For so mild and oppressed a 
people their spiritual solace is ex- 
pressed with pride. The Guada- 
lupan medals are inscribed, “She 
has not dealt so with any other na- 
tion,” “Non fecit taliter omni na- 
tiont.” The paean so long raised by 
the Mexican Americans echoes in 
the close of the Holy Father’s 
Prayer for the Marian Year and em- 
braces all nations of the world: 
“You are all beautiful, O Mary! 
You are the glory, you are the joy, 
you are the honor of our people.” 


ico 


‘Tunevenevy her violent history 
Mexico has kept fresh and alive the 
Guadalupan devotion. Despite con- 
stitutional statute forbidding the 
public wearing of religious garb, in 
spite of government confiscation of 
Church property and laws restrict- 
ing religious education of the young, 
it flourishes. In this time, even the 
Communist threat has not been able 
to make a dent in it. The devout 
Mexican walks with the warm se- 
cret that nothing is impossible to 
her whom they call Mary, the Hope 
of America. All alike, Indian, mes- 
tizo, Spaniard bear Mary’s mark. 
The churches are legion all over 
Mexico, most in sad need of funds 
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for repair, but every village has its 
church and every church its Guada- 
lupan altar. In the remotest rural 
district wrapped in the blue shadows 
of the shouldering hills, the peon 
knows that where he now treads, 
the Mother of God once stood. Her 
foot touched this white-baked earth 
where his burro makes tiny tracks 
across the mountain top under the 
cloud-scudded skies of the land 
Mary took compassion upon. 


Te North Americans, it is felt, 
have not always realized the im- 
port to the United States of the 
miracles of Tepeyac. The Guada- 
lupan manifestations are the only 
authenticated apparitions of the 
Mother of God in the Western 
Hemisphere recognized by Papal 
Bull as utterly valid. When the Vir- 
gin appeared and offered compas- 
sionate aid to all who love her, she 
spoke words which Marianized our 
land as well: “Yo soy vuestra_ pia- 
dosa Madre,” “I am your most lov- 
ing Mother.” Through four cen- 
turies the Mexican bishops labored 
to gain recognition of the manifes- 
tations which never for a moment 
were doubted in Mexico. All that 
country was converted almost im- 
mediately after a triduum of ap- 
pearances of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe. 





Josephine Schmidle, M.A., a member of 
the National League of American Pen- 
women and the American Poetry Society, 
has been a teacher and assistant principal in 
the Buffalo school system. Her present 
article follows a trip she took to Mexico 
with a group of educators studying the edu- 
cational and cultural aspects of life in that 


country. Every year, she found, was a 
Marian Year in Mexico, for everything there 
bears Mary’s mark. This summer Miss 


Schmidle plans to teach English to some 
fifteen hundred Puerto Ricans who live and 
work on the farms in upper New York State, 
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In the time line of history the 
Guadalupe Virgin must be reckoned 
with. For in the Battle of Lepanto 
at Corinth, Greece, as far back as 
1571, the New World joined with 
the old when the papal forces were 
represented at the Battle of Lepanto 
which broke Turkish power in 
Europe. The Flag of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe there proved trium- 
phant, only forty years after the 
miracles of Tepeyac Hill. 


Tue: Guadalupan briefs are high- 
lighted by gains wrested, as it were, 
from the Vatican and former pon- 
tiffs by the insistent bishops of 
Mexico. Each step was a Marian 
triumph, the granting by the Vati- 
can of the Mass and the Office of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, the Papal 
Bull recognizing after two centuries 
the supernatural quality of the 
manifestations. In the long process 
of recognition dictated by experi- 
ential wisdom, successive popes 
established December twelfth «s the 
official feast day, sanctioned nine 
pontifical coronations, and_ pro- 
claimed Our Lady of Guadalupe 
patroness of all Latin America and 
of the Philippines. 

Pius XII both blessed and recog- 
nized the Guadalupan devotion in 
our time. He gave world-wide 
praise to the miracles of Tepeyac 
Hill when broadcasting his jubilee 
message which was radioed to 
America and the “shores of Lake 
Texcoco,” in October, 1954. May 
we not look upon ‘the Guadalupan 
devotion as both inspiration and as 
prototype for the first Marian Year 
proclaimed in ecclesiastical history? 

No pilgrimage to Guadalupe Ba- 
silica can ever have been a casual 
experience. The Indians still come 
a week before the Guadalupe Vir- 
gin’s feast to celebrate the event 
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and to dance the conchera dances 
without ceasing from midnight 
through the feast day. They danced, 
too, in that first sixteenth-century 
procession when the heavenly por- 
trait was carried to the new shrine, 
for the Dark Virgin was one of 
their people. In 1945 thousands of 
workers went on _ pilgrimage to 
Guadalupe Basilica and to all the 
Guadalupan shrines all over Mex- 
ico. Our contemporary Marian pil- 
grimages are not without precedent. 

The presence felt at Guadalupe 
which is so indefinable and yet so 
pervasive is unlike anything else. 
It is found nowhere else on this 
earth, some think, unless it be at 
those other rare and favored spots 
intimately identified with Mary, 
Lourdes and Fatima. The emana- 
tion of grace reflects itself, first of 
all, interiorly. As each worshiper 
goes slowly down the spacious nave 
toward the silver framed altarpiece, 
that personal sanctification which 
is one of the objectives of the 
Marian Year deepens and focuses. 


Trmca of the Guadalupan pil- 
grimages, and incomparable in its 
impact, was the pilgrimage of six- 
teen hundred workers from Mon- 
terrey who came one fine August 
morning within the octave of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

It was mid-morning and within 
Guadalupe Basilica’s cool vastness 
the continuous succession of Masses 
had been going on. Under the age- 
old spell of Mary, I had been sitting 
in one of the worn, unvarnished 
pews typical of the churches of 
ecclesiastically drained Mexico. A 
foot touched mine; I looked down, 
taking my eyes from the altarpiece 
with its ineffable beauty. It was the 
palsied, dusty bare foot of an old, 
old woman dressed in rags, her face 
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uplifted in joy. Her profile kept its 
dignity among the aristocratic and 
the better dressed persons pressed 
into the pew with her. At my feet a 
little girl had been playing under 
the kneeling bench. Presently her 
mother gently tucked her away 
within the black rebozo, to nurse 
quietly. 

All morning, life pulsed within 
the mecea of these people. There is 
nothing penitential in the glad love 
shown the Guadalupe Virgin. All 
the morning hours a steady trickle 
of natives and foreign pilgrims had 
been entering to proceed down to 
the sanctuary with eyes fixed on the 
focal point in the far shadowed 
altar. In the air was that almost 
palpable emanation of grace. 


Presentry the trickle stopped. An 
expectancy held the place. Only 
one or two forms made their way 
with pilgrim candle and black man- 
tilla, with red flannel shirt and cap 
held tight in a broad brown hand 
down the great nave running from 
the grilled gates at the entry. The 
noisy work of rock breaking from 
Guadalupe Park next door had 
ceased. The silence grew distracting 
as the vast interior with its hun- 
dreds of worshipers waited. 

Suddenly the form of a padre in 
black cassock appeared at the 
Guadalupan altar. He very much 
resembled Pius XII and he began a 
Spanish address to the pilgrims 
forming outside the Basilica, his 
voice high and intense like the tones 
we hear broadcast from the Vati- 
ean. His thin face showed white, 
the eyes burned. His exhortation to 
the pilgrims from Monterrey who 
were alighting from their buses and 
forming their procession far across 
the courtyard was carried by loud 
speaker. 
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Suddenly the urgent tones were 
punctuated at intervals by ever 
louder and more deafening detona- 
tions. Memories of the police and 
the strangely military customs offi- 
cials rose in me. The priest seemed 
undisturbed, although the explo- 
sions continued for the duration of 
his hour long address. He knew 
that the fireworks which the pil- 
grims were shooting off outside was 
the only fitting way to commemo- 
rate their arrival at Guadalupe 
Basilica, the goal of a lifetime. 

The same high excitement gained 
by the fireworks sent up over the 
ring at the Sunday afternoon bull- 
fights marked this experience. In 
the thin mountain air auditory im- 
pressions are intensified and we 
trembled under the repeated im- 
pact, but the congregation sat im- 
mobile. Many pressed back to the 
closed grills, barring the center aisle 
which was kept cleared for the mag- 
nificent entry of the pilgrimage from 
Monterrey. 


, the great courtyard they 
advanced in double lines, an army 
of sixteen hundred come to lay their 
spoils at Mary’s feet. They were led 
by a brass band playing stirring 
martial airs from the days of the 
revolution, and the flags of Mexico 
and of Guadalupe streamed together 
in the sunlight. Massed flags of 
green and gold and rose caught the 
light in silken folds and gold tassels, 
as the bearers led the pilgrims with 
downcast eyes and thin pressed lips. 
In the slow advance there was no 
sound of song or prayer as the va- 
ried crowd entered. Among them 
were the very old and the young to 
be seen everywhere in Mexico. 
There were priests from Monterrey 
and the villages thereabout, also, 
but no priest in cassock and Roman 
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collar walked across Guadalupe 
courtyard that August morning. 
Clerical dress is not allowed even 
at Tepeyac Hill, place of miracles. 

It was a very loud band. Its 
strains flowed back as the line of 
pilgrims came into the holy place 
where peace fills the heart. But 
these people did not walk toward 
the sanctuary. They entered and 
advanced on their knees, except the 
very old, and the spoils they brought 
to Mary were their souls. They ex- 
tended up to the Virgin the gracious 
offering of the Mexican poor, 
masses of flowers, cool, pink and 
scentless, held high above their 
heads in both hands. To see hun- 
dreds of strong men bearing suck a 
burden was unforgettable. 


M EN, women and children entered 
so, on their knees, the broad Indian 
faces together with the chisseled 
fine bone structure, the blind among 
the sighted, the farmers and the re- 
ligious, the silver workers, and the 
weavers, and the mill workers, their 
eyes rapt, their faces upturned, in 
their hands the spears of gladioli. 
As they crept solemnly toward the 
sanctuary and the heavenly image, 
the broad nave became a moving 
sea of pink bloom. Still they 
streamed in. 

The priest who had welcomed the 
pilgrims bent forward in the sanc- 
tuary to receive the flowers smil- 
ingly. Others joined him until ten 
men were busy filling their arms. 
The flowers were placed in great 
stone urns as big as public foun- 
tains; still they could not contain 
the mass of gladioli stretched forth 
eagerly. Everything became pale 
pink with bloom, altar rails, crypts, 
stairs, finally the sanctuary floor. 
Flowers were soon mounting so 
high that they showed above the 
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altar rail across the entire transept. 
The moving sea of pink still crept 
down the aisle. The band stopped 
its din and the priest could be heard 
intoning the words of the pilgrims’ 
Mass. A stir like a sigh went over 
the peopie. Guadalupe was once 
again host to a pilgrimage like those 
which had come for four centuries 
and which would go on to the end 
of time. 


Arrawus as I walked through 
the courtyard, I found it gay with 
the white awninged stands. Every 
day looks like a fair day in front 
of Guadalupe Basilica. Artists sell 
their oil portrait reproductions of 
the heavenly image. Tired old wo- 
men rest on the curb. Children play 
about the doorways. Just outside 
the open door is the bird trainer 
with his tall standing cage, the little 
linnet shielded from the air by a 
throw of royal blue velvet. Every- 
thing to tempt the thirsty and hun- 
gry is sold at Guadalupe market, 
jugs of fruit juice, and the un- 
wrapped green and red candy, 
Turkish delight and marzipan. 
Corn on the cob is roasted on char- 
coal braziers or fragrantly in old 
rusty oil cans. Gray wooden rock- 
ing horses stood among holy pic- 
tures and statuettes. The vigil cups 
were not of glass but of waxed pa- 
per on sale among the bright woven 
baskets and rebozos. Large candles 
hung from the stalls and swayed 
like organ pipes in the wind. 

Among the people who sell all 
these things there is a greater dig- 
nity than is seen in the usual mar- 
ket place of Mexico and there is no 
bargaining. Most of the vendors 
avoid having their pictures taken by 
the tourists by bending over their 
wares, for after all this is Guada- 
lupe. 
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‘Lue next day at Guadalupe Basilica 
was quieter, but again the air was 
charged with importance. At high 
noon a fashionable Spanish wed- 
ding took place and the great grills 
again were closed across the center 
nave to prevent access. Instead of 
the strident band playing the revo- 
lutionary “Adelita,” a full string 
symphony played from the choir. 
A monsignor offered the solemn 
nuptial Mass and the best soloists 
in Mexico sang. Each pew was 
marked by white flowers and can- 
dies and the wedding was performed 
in the highest Spanish tradition and 
the full splendor of the Church. 
The bridal pair moved like roy- 
alty. They were devout, she regally 
beautiful, the groom strong and fine 
looking. The bridal attendants were 
in white, and at the recessional the 
parents of the pair fell in and 
brought up the rear, walking with 
heads high, down past the pews 
filled with guests. The ceremony 
had been movingly beautiful and it 
seemed that of all places in the 
world to be married, these two had 
chosen the most fitting. The 
wealthy father had spared nothing, 
even to the pesos which the monsi- 
gnor himself carefully counted out, 
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in strict fairness, to the eager serv- 
ers in their red sashes during the 
reception in the anteroom. 

But there was one thing which 
the wealthy father had not counted 
upon. Among the bridal white 
flowers decking the main altar, the 
pink gladioli, the offering of the 
gracious poor, offended his fastid- 
ious taste. He had protested. There 
was nothing that could be done. 
The offering of the workers from 
Monterrey was allowed to remain, 
the spoils of a devout army which 
had laid them at Mary’s feet. A 
little less fresh and cool looking but 
unwilted still, filling the sanctuary 
higher than the altar rail, the pink 
gladioli remained through the wed- 
ding ceremony and after it, testify- 
ing to the democratic embrace of 
the Church. 

Even the cab, which carries you 
away from Guadalupe may have a 
little Marian shrine just above the 
dashboard. Medallion or canvas 
painting, the image of the Blessed 
Virgin is almost certain to bless the 
journey. Sometimes the driver 
places dried dyed flowers before 
her, or a little bunch of colored 
grasses. In Mexico everything bears 
Mary’s mark. 


The Incredible, the Impossible 
and Mr. Blue 


by MYLES 


0.» books like old houses quite 
often have legends grow up about 
them. And the story of a book I am 
going to tell could well be described 
as a legend for, while true, it has 
an unverifiable quality to it, a mys- 
tery perhaps I should call it, not a 
great mystery, only a small one, but 
one that eludes the geiger counters 
of this atomic world. 

The book, about a rather uncon- 
ventional character who went by 
the name of Mr. Blue, was written 
well over a quarter of a century 
ago. This year a pocket-size edition 
of 250,000 copies is to be printed. 
Between the first small printing of 
long ago and this last large one lies 
the story. 


IL. so happens that the author of 
this little piece is also the author 
of the book. But it must not be sup- 
posed therefore that he is prompted 
to write this by any surge of vanity 
or wish for any acclaim. Mr. Blue 
is still his progeny but they no 
longer enjoy what might be called 
a family relationship. A book is 
very much like a son you rear and 
then send out into the world. 

If endowed with spirit, a book 
will go into far and strange places 

-a chalet in the Italian Alps, a 
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hovel along the Mississippi, a 
monk’s room, a cell on death row 
in Sing Sing, a trench in Korea—it 
will go into all sorts of far and 
strange places and make friends of 
people of many temperaments and 
nations, people the author, his pro- 
genitor, does not know and never 
will know. These friends find in 
the offspring qualities, good and 
bad, that the father was not alto- 
gether aware of. He develops latent 
powers. He soon is living a life al- 
most entirely his own. 

I hope, therefore, I] may enjoy in 
this little narrative the position of 
a humble but grateful parent who, 
on seeing his progeny’s success, 
looks around to discover from what 
grandfather or grandmother, or 
from what uncle or aunt he in- 
herited his good health and pleasant 





Myles Connolly here offers a possible ex- 
planation for the recent sudden popularity 
of his brain child — Mr. Blue — which over 
a quarter of a century ago he had sent out 
into a cold and indifferent world. THE 
CatHo.tic Worip, we are happy to record, 
is now vindicated for its warm and under- 
standing appraisal of the book all those 
years ago. Mr. Connolly is the author of 
poems, short stories, novels, and has written 
or produced some two score motion pic- 
tures; among the latter are State of the 
Union and Mr. Smith Goes to Washington. 
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disposition. Honesty compels me to 
assume very much the role of a by- 
stander, not an innocent bystander 
to be sure, but one who stands back 
and looks upon a performance with 
considerable detachment and no 
little surprise. 


To go back then some twenty-six 
years ago to the beginning of our 
story. The world when Mr. Blue 
first made his timid appearance 
was, I am sorry to say, very old. 
The mechanists and _ pragmatists 
ruled science and philosophy with 
an austerely authoritarian and 
withering hand. In religion, the ra- 
tionalist theologians were boldly 
and coldly reducing the strange- 
and wonders of celigious 
faith to logic. Wisdom had become 
little more than a rumor, and there 
was a new, dull faith that knowl- 
edge was the only end worthy of 
the pursuit of man. 

The world was not only old, but 
old in an unhealthy way, for its 
antics were very much the antics of 
the aged striving to belie their age 
and show one and all they were 
really very young. Hysteria was 
mistaken for gaiety, and howling 
was somehow supposed to be re- 
lated to laughter and the joy of liv- 
ing was believed, even by scientists 
and philosophers, curious to relate, 
best found in the nearest bar or 
hottle. 


nesses 


New Mr. Blue was young and he 
believed ardently in the joy of liv- 
ing that is the possession of the 
pure in heart, and in the laughter 
that from innocence sur- 
prised, and he would have died 
rather than have accepted the idea 
that the glory of life could be 
weighed and measured and codified, 
and that the wonders of religious 


comes 
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faith could be filed away in neat 
little categories by logic and reason. 
Mr. Blue was for the splendid mys- 
teriousness and happy madness of 
ordinary life, for them even when 
they had to be paid for by suffering 
and sacrifice, or, perhaps I should 
say, for them especially when they 
had to be paid for by suffering and 
sacrifice. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. 
I am not intimating here I am alto- 
gether on Mr. Blue’s side and that 
I completely subscribe to all of his 
points of view. I don’t. I incline, 
for example, to believe in order 
more than Mr. Blue. I am thus a 


little more, though only a_ little 
more, on the side of the theolo- 


gians. I also am more interested in 
the ponderables and thus may be 
said to be more, a very little more, 
on the side of the scientists. I also 
that Mr. Blue, like Thoreau, 
failed to make the deeply important 
distinction that what is sauce for 
the bachelor may not be sauce for 
the married man and father at all. 


feel 


as any event, the happy young 
gentleman came, as I say, into that 
dismally hysterical world, into that 
aged world pretending so unhealth- 
ily to youth, and what happened? 
Nothing. Nothing whatsoever. He 
did not raise a whisper. He was 
thoroughly unseen and as_ thor- 
oughly unheard. 

True, some of the reviewers read 
him, as a matter of routine. And 
with a few, a very, very few excep- 
tions, they found him dull and 
false. The religious press, particu- 
larly, seemed to regard him as an 
impostor and a bore. A few people 
hought copies, attracted, I imagine, 
bv the pretty jacket of blue with its 
gold stars. But in general Mr. Blue 
was profoundly ignored. The world 
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he came into was in no mood for a 
man of his kind of youth and his 
kind of laughter. He should have 
died. He did, in a fashion. One 
year, he sold only seventy copies. 
Even I, for all my affection for Mr. 
Blue, had to admit that in a world 
of two thousands of millions of 
people, seventy was hardly a multi- 
tude. 


Tun, after the year of the sev- 
enty copies, after the year of the 
apparent death, an unusual thing 
happened. Sales of the book began 
to increase. One of that last guard 
of seventy, one of that last brave 
battalion must, in a burst of hero- 
ism, have told someone about Mr. 
Blue’s madness, and that someone 
in turn told about his madness to 
someone else. And so, I feel sure, 
it began. 

Perhaps there was more than one 
who spoke out. I do not know. It 
could be that on the hundredth 
anniversary of Mr. Blue’s_ birth 
some nice gentleman from Macmil- 
lan (who published the book orig- 
inally) or Doubleday (who are 
bringing out the pocket-book edi- 
tion), most decorous in a tall hat 
and frock coat, will put up a little 
bronze plaque to that gallant one 
or two or three who were such be- 
lievers in Mr. Blue after the doctors 
had retired and the embalmer was 
downstairs in the living room await- 
ing the corpse. If the nice gentle- 
man should do so, I would like to 
suggest that he put on the plaque 
some such words as, “Victory Be- 
longs to the Weak,” or, perhaps 
better, “Victory Belongs to the 
Meek.” (An English elm on Boston 
Common near the Bandstand — by 
all means near the Bandstand— 
might be a proper setting for the 
plaque. ) 
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Now herein lies the mystery that I 
imentioned in the beginning, not a 
great mystery but one of the small 
mysteries, one of the multitudinous 
small mysteries that so largely 
made up the glory of life for Mr. 
Blue himself. Why, through the 
years, did not Mr. Blue vanish and 
be forgotten as the critics foretold 
or inferred, and as his own early 
career seemed to indicate? Why 
did he not follow the journey into 
oblivion of the great best sellers of 
his time, follow as a meek and weak 
straggler in the dust of the march 
to extinction of the considered 
giants of his day? Why, after years 
in the great, cold silence, did he 
come to life and grow in vigor and 
popularity until on his silver anni- 
versary he was making more friends 
here and abroad than he had in any 
year in the previous twenty-five? 

Why? I do not know. Certainly, 
1 had nothing to do with it. Could 
it be that there is something in Mr. 
Blue’s particular philosophy that is 
more acceptable in these recent 
years? Could it be that the world 
has grown younger? Wiser? Hap- 
pier? 


Tuene are some slight, some very 
slight signs that this startling and 
unbelievable transformation might 
possibly be taking place. Recently 
I read in a book by one of the lead- 
ing physicists of the world that a 
new principle has been added to the 
scientific method-——-the “principle 
of uncertainty.” The deadly certi- 
tude of the mechanists of Mr. Blue’s 
early days is apparently in fashion 
no more. The pragmatists, if my 
old eyes do not fail me, seem to 
have found pragmatism consider- 
ably unpragmatic. 

It further appears to me, if only 
vaguely, that Christians are not 
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making so much of a secret of their 
joy as once they did. However, I 
have not, I must say, observed any 
great display of Christian laughter 
in private or public life. But then 
I have not been out and around in 
the world much lately. 

It would be wonderful indeed if 
in the last quarter of a century it 
has happened that the world has be- 
come more alert to the deeply beau- 
tiful intangibles of everyday exist- 
ence, and more aware of the strange 
and tender God Who by His birth 
and life and death has given indi- 
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vidual birth and life and death, no 
matter how obscure and drab and 
common, a radiant and prevailing 
glory and an everlasting impor- 
tance. 

It would be, as I say, wonderful 
if all this, or even a small part of it, 
were true. It would help to explain 
the mystery of Mr. Blue’s revival 
and growing popularity. I do not 
know. It could be. It could always 
be one of those incredible and im- 
possible things that take place so 
often in the life of the spirit of 
man. 


Planetarium 


by KATHARINE KENNEDY 


Wuere stars like flowers overhead 
Bloom and fade and bud in light, 

In gardens made for man’s delight 
In flowing fields of air, 

Man moves and holds dominion here, 
Calling each star by name: 


Here Chi Aurigae’s bright eclipse. 
Attests its twofold genesis; 


See 


Beta Persei, Algol’s flower, 


Prints its wonder on the hour 

Where Betelgeuse and Sirius bloom— 
Past Alpha Cygnus and the Crab, 
The Singing Star in Virgo’s House 


Catalogues the flame 


Of globular clusters flaring high, 
Of Novae flowering in the night 


Ir 


~ 


gardens made for man’s delight 


In flowing fields of sky. 





The Hand of God 


by VINCENT 


|. the beginning of the extraor- 
dinary Gemelli Case, it was the opin- 
ion of all that Erie Shortly was the 
murderer. Soon after, however, 
everyone (except Roviello, the phar- 
macist) believed he was some kind 
of criminal genius able to kill with- 
out leaving a trace. Even the police 
were inclined to believe he might 
possess a subtle method; and the 
medical authorities were positively 
unable to account for the cause of 
death. 

“How did he do it?” was the first 
question raised, condemning him 
even before an indictment was 
handed down. A witness, blind in 
one eye, was available to testify she 
had seen the fatal blow. The case, 
they said, was open and shut on cir- 
cumstantial evidence alone. There 
was really no one to be found who 
gave Eric the remotest chance of 
escaping with his head. 

It seemed as if the very devil 
himself had intervened to give real- 
ity the lie, create fantastic confu- 
sion, and prevent anyone (when it 
was ended) from knowing accu- 
rately what had happened. 


Oi: of thin air the ery of brutality 


was raised. A frenzied assault on 
Erie by certain journalists with an 
ax to grind was quickly stifled, 
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however, by the medical report that 
although a blow or blows had been 
struck, the brutality charge was 
fantastic. This had been the hue 
end cry for certain reasons in the 
city. All this in the age of three- 
dimensional movies; yet this cen- 
tury has produced strange con- 
trasts, as one newspaper warned 
with tongue in cheek, “.. . genocide, 
martyrdom and exorcism of the 
devil.” 

Eric Shortly and his friends used 
to gather in Roviello’s drugstore. In 
the rear of the store, dimmed mys- 
teriously by a roseate colored bulb 
and surrounded by shelves of patent 
medicines, they developed photo- 
graphs. Some were lewd. One of 
these friends prophesied the coming 
of a newfangled technique-stere- 
opticon. The new scientism was the 
thing in those days. Another pre- 
dicted Armageddon—and grew a 
long, silken beard. 

There were endless debates and 
violent arguments. They screamed 
of revamping society. Life, they 
suspected, was moving to some sort 





Vincent Cardinale, M.A., handles this 
mystery story from an unusual angle, and at 
its close we are left uncertain as to just what 
part Eric Shortly played in the life — and 
death — of the old usurer. Mr. Cardinale is 
a City of Boston Social Worker. 
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of climax. Roviello foamed at the 
mouth when he produced Lenin’s 
tract on Religion. Christianity, they 
insisted, was old-fashioned. Eric 
was in favor of exterminating all 
politicians. Roviello suggested that 
intellectuals be given the power of 
life and death. It was comical but 
vrim. They had entirely forgotten 
their youthful heroes. 


Wrues a state project declared his 
drugstore eminent domain Roviello 
fought the eviction but lost. He felt 
a boiling rage going beyond hatred 
itself, and his “rational” mind re- 
belled, but it was only after the war 
(when his friend Eric returned 
home to the Catholicism of his 
youth) that he realized hatred is 
limitless and finds its source in heil. 
Literally, however, he maintained 
that hell does not exist; and he 
ranted that the proof of it lay in 
natural science: that a salamander 
lives in the flame and does not burn. 
Not realizing the significance of his 
proof he went on to other absurdi- 
ties, but, of course, he was a chem- 
ist, and it was in this light that he 
found himself regarded as a scien- 
tific theologian. 

In those days Roviello and Eric 
were inseparable friends. Despite 
the drab, penny-pinching life there 
was a golden glow on the horizon. 
It was all due to the idealism of the 
times which promised one and all 
the liberation of the working class 
and the human spirit. 


Aww of course the local symbol of 


the beast was Guido Gemelli. 
Strangely enough the old usurer 


had striven for some kind of anony- 
mity even after death for he had 
willed to be embalmed by an ob- 
secure mortician from another part 
of the city. It seemed as if Gemelli 
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had hated his own kind even unto 
death. He was quiet voiced but 
with a great fury in him, and one 
of the first Italians to settle on Occi- 
dent Hill. 

His white, heavy face with its 
pale golden fuzz and hooked nose 
like an Americanized Caligula was 
caricatured on stone walls and 
fences, ever peering over, “looking 
for money.” Roviello hated him 
even more than Erie did, despite the 
fact that one summer day Eric had 
said calmly enough, “Let’s kill the 
old scum!” They had been rowing 
past the deep eel grass off Garbage 
Island. In those days the harbor 
was a haven of adventure, a blue 
funnel to romance and escape. A 
long time ago it had been a fort with 
underground magazine chambers. 
Now the eel grass glinted like rat’s 
fur in the blue haze. At low tide 
the stink of the muck was over- 
powering. Somewhere in between 
the yacht club and the Island was a 
deep channel—and thought of mur- 
der. They knew that occasionally 
Gemelli took his solitude in a small 
cabin boat by the Island. The plan 
to assassinate him, however, dis- 
solved with the emergence of the 
stars and the refreshing sea breezes 
from the west. 


acs again, however, their hatred 
and revilement were aroused when 
another pretty tale about Gemelli 
reached them. In effect it was that 
Gemelli had made his first real 
capital from investing in a house of 
prostitution. At the same time it 
was announced that Trotsky had 
been assassinated—-and the Bundist 
groups were on the march. Again 
Gemelli loomed in their lives —a 
more repellent symbol in the pat- 
tern of death. 

The odor of corruption was grow- 
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ing stronger and stronger. In his 
room Roviello used to tune his rec- 
ord machine louder and louder. The 
terrible notes of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony swelled and _ bounced 
against the walls with a deafening 
sense of doom. To open his door 
was a grotesque experience. Even 
Eric was repelled. 

And then the climax, it seemed, 
was reached when one bitterly cold 
night Roviello accused the parish 
priest of being a Fascist. The old 
church (it was at a meeting of lay- 
men) was in an uproar when Rovi- 
ello left in a trembling rage. Eric, 
too, had reached the end of the road. 
Both had severed all ties with reac- 
tion—as they said. 


Wares the war finally struck and 
passed, scattering evil in its wake, 
Eric returned to Occident Hill. He 
had learned that there was a rock 
upon which to stand where before 
there was only a morass of hatred. 
Now he was accused by Roviello of 
becoming a religious mystic en- 
gaged in twitching his navel when- 
ever Rome spoke. 

“Go and show yourself to the 
priest!” Roviello would roar. 

Suddenly the newspapers 
news announcers were talking 
about Guido Gemelli. They pro- 
nounced his name, “Gee-do.” It ap- 
peared that his attorney had care- 
lessly remarked to a local merchant 
that Gemelli was playing with the 
idea of leaving his fortune to some 
cultural organization. This news 
created an uproar among the dense- 
ly packed Italo-Americans on Occi- 
dent Hill. When the turmoil sub- 
sided, however, Gemelli secretly 
hired a new attorney and deposited 
his last will and testament in a 
downtown vault. As time wore on 
another event occurred which was 


and 
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to shape and change Eric Shortly’s 
life still more. 

Gemelli who was more or less of 
a recluse by this time moved into 
one of his pieces of property by the 
marsh: the house in which Eric 
had been living for years. Then 
began, oddly enough, a_ strange 
“friendship.” Eric and Guido be- 
came as thick as thieves, as the say- 
ing goes, and the rumor was 
quickly spread that Eric had in- 
gratiated himself with the old man 
for the sake of money. Roviello 
helped to fan the flame with his 
usual cynical humor. Finally, how- 
ever, when he was informed that 
Gemelli had willed a great part of 
his money to Eric, and had set up a 
trust fund for the preservation of 
wildlife in the western part of the 
state, he lost all restraint. 


— was a garbled account of 
what happened thereafter. Some 
said Roviello had goaded Eric, that 
blows had been struck. A threat 
(long since smoldering) had been 
repeated against the old man. By 
whom, it was not clear. The end 
came during the hot July spell. The 
sultry days succeeded one another 
as in a dream, and one blazing after- 
noon while Eric was walking past 
the old yacht club he saw Gemelli 
staring with glaucoma-like absorp- 
tion at the small rush of wavelets 
up the pebbly beach. While Gemelli 
stood with his back against the 
black, rusty lamp-post, at least one 
person said he saw him _ being 
“struck” by Eric. When he turned 
(Eric was said to have been ducking 
slyly behind him) and could see no 
one, he gave a peculiar twist of his 
neck and fell like a wet bundle of 
rags to the gutter. Eric was as 
white as a sheet when he was ar- 
rested and charged with murder. 
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While his trial was pending Eric 
down and poured out his 
thoughts in a letter to Roviello who 
(despite his spent frame of mind) 
then realized to some extent the 
depths to which the old man had 
plunged and what effect it had had 
on his secretive nature, his con- 
science, and his later misanthropy. 
Roviello perceived, also, how, as the 
days went by, Eric had “wormed” 
his way into Gemelli’s confidence 
and, actually, became the catalyst 
which touched off in him a tremen- 
dous terror so that try as he might 
he could not banish it by the usual 
methods of escape. 

As Roviello on, he was 
foreed to admit in some warm, un- 
tapped corner of his heart that 
something strange and unreal 
(though true) had oecurred in the 
old, unpainted, crumbling house on 
the edge of the marsh. It was a 
bleak, bleak thought which struck 
him and he swallowed a lump in his 
throat which held the dregs of a 
sad, stubborn pride. Like the first 
flashes of heat lightning along the 
horizon he recognized with a mix- 
ture of irony and bitterness the 
symptoms of a tremendous up- 
heaval in the soul of the old man. 
For, if Gemelli did not believe in a 
Redeemer he had at 
believe in the devil. 

To Roviello’s sensitive if dis- 
torted theological mind the implica- 
tion was more intolerable than in- 
credible. 


sat 


read 


least come to 


Gaanten that Erie had struck no 
lethal blow, and granted the old 
man was organically sound, how 
then explain his death, a rather 
sudden and terrible death? Could 
it be, Roviello mused with a wry 
smile, that death had come through 
some form of suggestion? Slowly 
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his neck and face turned brick red 
and he continued reading the letter 
in something close to a rage. He 
was not buying anything medieval 
from Eric Shortly or anyone else. 
Was Eric trying to say that some- 
thing diabolical had happened to 
the old man? Or was he trying to 
suggest that some sort of lopsided 
miracle had taken place? Roviello 
struggled to grasp the meaning of 
the letter as far as he had gone. 

Had Gemelli himself floated into 
the room Roviello would not have 
believed, because behind Gemelli 
there was Capital. He had reached 
that point in his philosophy. The 
first part of Eriec’s letter ended on 
an ironic note. 


“... Gemelli was in good physical 
condition. Who can really know in 
every case how a man meets his 


death? If I am convicted for this 
nonsense it will be on an eyewitness 
report that I was seen striking the 
victim whereupon he fell dead. I 


tell you it would have needed a 
sledgehammer to kill that old 


° 


man. 


Tn second part of Eriec’s letter 
dealt with Gemelli again, naturally 
enough, but a more composite and 
human Gemelli. And when Roviello 
finished he found himself at last 
profoundly disturbed despite all his 
efforts to explain the thing away in 
“down-to-earth” terms. 

" the truth is more simple,” 
Eric wrote, “yet in a sense harder 
to believe. Gemelli was the same 
man we took him to be in our ’teens 
but you will agree now that we saw 
him through a slightly distorted 
lens. However evil he was we were 
then unable to see him as I, for in- 
stance, saw him only a short time 


ago. Everything we knew about 
him was true—to that extent. He 
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was hard in money matters, very 
hard. We know he managed to 
build himself a fortune with that 
hard heart of his. But he was more 
than just an immigrant bloodsucker 
exploiting his own people. Let me 
tell you what happened to the 
Gemelli we once knew and, if the 
truth were known, once planned to 
exterminate like a rat. 

“As you know he became a re- 
cluse; and as was usual in the 
neighborhood the reason was dis- 
torted and twisted until you would 
think his motive was monstrous. 
In the past year or so he severed 
all connections and decided to live 
simply on the third floor—the most 
uncomfortable and inconvenient of 
the three. I suppose he chose ‘my 
house’ because of its more or less 
isolated location. Nothing unnat- 
ural for a recluse to do. After alla 
rich man the power to do 
strange things especially if time is 
running out. But the rich man does 
not shut himself off from the com- 
pany of his friends, and especially 
his creature comforts. 

“On the other hand, Gemelli was 
not an ordinary recluse. He did not 
starve himself to add another dol- 
lar to an already large fortune, nor 
was he ready to die. He could have 
lived to ninety. 

“Something had brought him to 
this particular house. He himself 
told me why. It was really a simple 
enough reason on the surface but 
to some people who never experi- 
ence such an impulse impossible to 
understand. He hoped to recover, 
to recapture some flavor of the past, 
the nostalgia of his youth. He had 
no inclination to go back to the old 
country because, actually, it would 
be the surest way of not recapturing 
the poetry of his youth. I believe I 
am as accurate as can be about it. 


has 
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No wonder they thought him mad. 
You thought it very funny. Perhaps 
both of us can afford to laugh be- 
cause of our advanced views (at 
least you—since I have re-embraced 
a ‘reactionary Church’), but the 
fact remains that because of a sim- 
ple, human impulse, Gemelli, the 
ogre of our youth, came to my 
house. 

“We both know a man is usually 
what he thinks, and I’m positive 
that Gemelli’s innocent, shall we 
say, search for the past urged him 
to cultivate my friendship, not me 
his. He must have known from 
previous knowledge what you and 
I and others thought of him. He 
was shrewdly aware of everybody 
and everything in this locality. He 
hated us all. He proved it by dis- 
posing of his money and property 
in a certain manner which left all 
you Italian-Americans with a sour 
taste in your mouths. 

“It is true he confided in me. 
There seemed to be no one else. 
You might ask jokingly, ‘How do 
you know he was not confessing to 
you?’ In a sense, perhaps, he was. 
Who knows how heavy a man’s soul 
becomes through the years if, like 
Gemelli, he finds himself alone? He 
was living totally within himself. 
Is that strange knowledge coming 
from your old friend? But then 
again you yourself advised me to 
see the priest. 

“T tell you sincerely that I believe 
Gemelli died under the strangest 
circumstances imaginable, and, 
through seeing something unimagi- 
nable. Whether Heaven or Hell 
who can really ever know? If I say 
he died through fear it would be 
putting it mildly, despite whatever 
theory you have in mind (for I’m 
sure you are positive I could never 
have lifted a finger). 
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“If some evening you were watch- 
ing your own hand and suddenly it 
wrote something simple but true 
and startling, how would you react? 
That is the best way I can explain 
what Gemelli encountered those last 
few days because he did give me a 
strange hint which I cannot truth- 
fully recall. 

“How do I know? 

“I hear the echo of your question 
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already and I see the old man’s face 
again staring in a manner I can 
never forget—as if into the face of 
someone he had lost in his child- 
hood and at that very moment 
found—-before it was too late. 

“And that, ’m happy to confess, 
needs no elaboration. 


“Your old friend in travail, 


“ERIC SHORTLY. 


St. Augustine’s Toothache 


(Confessions 


Book IX:4) 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


[x the calm and country days, 


In the days of the vintage vacation, 
Wing-free, light, and lilting 


Asa bird let loose 


From the iron cage of Rhetoric, 


I sang the Psalms of praise; 
Sang in my heart’s impatience 
For the waters of contemplation, 
For the waters that flow once only 
From the fountain of the rock. 


But, Lord, you sent the bite and scourge, 
The hot volcanic shock 

And rage of molten molar; 

I urged my friends to pray for purge 
Of my incessant dolor. 


Praise Him! Who rains the cooling rain. 
The seed of surcease begins 

And flowers in the Act of His Will 

O Lord, Who absolved my temporal pain, 
Come cleanse me of my sins. 














Changes on 
our Street 


by Mary Lanigan Healy 


| sure we would not have 
been able to buy our house in 
the first place, if it hadn’t been 
for the Negro question. But at 
the time we didn’t know that. 
We only knew that we had 
suddenly come upon a fine big 
house, large enough to ac- 
commodate our family, and at 
the same time within reach of 
our finances. 

Ordinarily, Tim and I would 
not have had the economic 
courage or the social audac- 
ity to even inquire concerning 
the house on Virginia Road. 
But we had heard through a 
friend of a friend of the owner, 
that the place had been on the 
market for all of eighteen 
months and that terms could 
be reached with any potential 
buyer who meant business. It 
did not occur to us that a so- 
cial problem was responsible 
for the lassitude in real estate. 
Nor would it have mattered. 
With nine children and Grand- 
ma and Grandpa (who have 
since found more stately man- 
sions) we were not of a mind 
to quibble. We wanted a home, 
in a respectable neighborhood, 
within practical distance of 
Catholic high schools’ and 
grammar school. This place 
had everything! 

All the houses along our 
street are big and impressive. 
They stand tall and impassive, 
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with shades lowered and Venetian 
blinds dropped to the window sills. 
Occupied mostly by professional 
people, they have been homes of the 
same families for several genera- 
tions. And they would have liked 
to have kept them that way. But 
changes are coming. And there is 
nothing at all that the people on 
Virginia Road can do about it. But 
they tried! A few are still trying. 


‘Tnx first indication I had that mat- 
ters were not as calm on the other 
side of our neighbors’ blinds as they 
appeared to be from the street was 
when I encountered the woman who 
lives on the left side of us. She was 
out picking roses in her backyard 
and she looked up and spoke pleas- 
antly when I went out to hang up 
clothes. 

“My,” she said, “We are glad you 
folks moved in!” At that something 
similar to a purr began to buzz 
within me. This was nice. Sisters 
under the skin and all that sort of 
thing. But her next words told me 
that if her thoughts were on skin, 
they considered pigment and noth- 
ing deeper. “We were so afraid 
the brown ones would move in,” 
she said knowingly, and she smiled 
as though she and I could well un- 
derstand her meaning without the 
indelicacy of putting it into blunter 
terms. It was as though we were 
in collusion together upon some 
matter that for the time being we 
would only allude to in an indirect 
manner. 

I went into the house with a sense 
of having been snubbed. Our new 
neighbor liked us for what we were 
not, rather than for what we were. 
She was only glad to see us because 
she was reluctant to see someone 
else. It was as though she had of- 
fered me a lovely gift and as I 
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reached out to accept it gratefully, 
she had snatched it away. 


Tue neighbor on the other side had 
personal reactions to our moving in 
which I only discovered several 
months later when she had become 
truly happy to have us there. She 
had had a long siege of illness in her 
household shortly after we came 
and our teen-aged boys had traveled 
on innumerable errands for her on 
their bicycles in quest of prescrip- 
tions and various comforts for a 
sick man. The younger children 
had matter-of-factly placed her gar- 
bage can on the curb when they 
took ours out. It was the way to do 
when a woman’s husband is ill. 
And when it came to mailing letters, 
the youngsters like most others, en- 
joy the feeling of importance in 
trotting a block to speed the US 
mail on its way. 

So it was a long while later when 
this neighbor came in for an after- 
noon chat and confessed: “When 
you folks moved in, I wrote to my 
niece who was traveling in Europe 
and told her that a family with nine 
children was next door. And do you 
know what? She cabled her answer 
and said, ‘Sell at once and move 
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away! 


an the changes on our street are 
coming about because of racial dis- 
crimination, I think her point of 





There are all sorts of discrimination. 
Some people discriminate against color, 
others against children, but both types of 
rejection, Mary Lanigan (Mrs. Timothy) 
Healy maintains, are founded upon igno- 
rance. Mrs. Healy, before her marriage, was 
a professional Social Worker. Now, the 
mother of nine children, she writes for 
many Catholic magazines—the weekly col- 
umn “Among Us” in the Los Angeles Tid- 
ings is of her authorship. 
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view interesting. It seems that there 
are all sorts of discrimination. 
Some people discriminate against 
color. Others against children. 
Both types of rejection are founded 
upon ignorance. This woman had 
no idea as to what living near a 
large family would be like. She had 
no notion at all that such a family 
might be made up of potential 
friends. And she would never have 
found out if circumstances hadn’t 
made her acquainted with such a 
family. 

This woman is lapsing into a case 
of jitters again. A Negro family has 
moved next door to her on the other 
side. 1 do not know whether she is 
going to give herself a chance to 
discover that they are. people or not. 
If her niece had been home instead 
of in Europe, perhaps she would 
still be afraid of children. Now she 
is lavish with compliments and she 
was trying to pay me one when she 
told of her original wariness. She 
did not realize that she was remind- 
ing me of the special brand of dis- 
crimination which is familiar to 
many Catholic mothers. Indeed, my 
face had grown ruddy from similar 
slaps during the years when my 
babies were coming into the world 
one after another and other neigh- 
bors had indicated in various ways 
that they didn’t think large families 
socially acceptable. 


| is now four years since we 


moved here and many lawns are 
stabbed with “FOR SALE” signs. 
In a panic, the old time residents 
are moving away. Several Negro 
families have come. The houses 
look the same from the outside. 
They are still impassive and quiet. 
But inside there is much muttering. 
There is a feeling of resentment 
against the newcomers. The old 
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ing them leave a neighborhood they 
have long loved. 

I do not know what the Negroes 
are thinking. They seem to be 
minding their own affairs. Life 
would probably go on much the 
same if those who have lived on 
this street so long would continue 
to live here. They might make 
amazing discoveries in human rela- 
tionships. But they are not going to 
try! They are not even curious 
enough to find out. They are run- 
ning away from something they do 
not understand. 

The “FOR SALE” signs did not 
go up without a preliminary cam- 
paign. But it was a futile one! And 
not very fair. It seems that a com- 
mittee was formed when the first 
Negro family moved in. The com- 
mittee set out to preserve the street 
as it had been for so many years 
by simply refusing to accept the 
newcomers. 

We were at breakfast one Sunday 
morning when a member of the 
committee called. He asked Tim to 
come into another room for a pri- 
vate conversation. I learned later 
what took place. This man made 
the mistake of thinking that because 
Tim was silent while he presented 
his case that he was in agreement 
with his ideas. Those ideas had to 
do with a scheme to ostracize the 
Negroes completely. It was espe- 
cially requested that the children 
should not associate with these po- 
tential playmates. 


i THINK that it must have been at 
this point that Tim burst the silence 
with words that let the committee 
member know that silence had not 
meant assent. Imagine teaching 
one’s children such anti-charity! 
Shortly after this our five-year- 
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old brought Joan, a Negro child, 
home to play. The two little girls 
were in the kitchen rolling left-over 
cookie dough when I heard my 
daughter comment, “Joan, your 
skin is brown.” It was as casual as 
though she had said, “Your eyes are 
blue” or “Your teeth are white.” 
And the two went on with their 
cookie making. 

Rather than start at the bottom 
to destroy, why can’t 
start there to build! 


neighbors 


Tus thought came to my mind 
again when we drove to near-by 
San Fernando to leave one of our 
boys at the new junior seminary 
which had just been opened there. 
Because all of it was new to stu- 


dents and parents, the Fathers in 
charge granted visitors the privi- 
lege of going into the dormitories 
while the beds were being made. 
There are four boys from our 


parish. Two are white and two are 
Negro. They are studying with sev- 
eral hundred other boys and young 
men in order to prepare themselves 
for the highest calling to which a 
man can aspire. They hope to be- 
come priests of God. 
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No provisions are made at the 
seminary for variation in color. 
Those who believe that Christ has 
called them, move in a common 
manner toward a common goal. 
They sleep side by side, stand in 
line to wash their faces in the morn- 
ings and sit across the aisle from 
one another in the study hall. In 
chapel they kneel shoulder to shoul- 
der, and at the Communion rail the 
Sacred Host is given to one after 
the other. 


As we came home the evening we 
left our son at the seminary, I could 
picture in my mind’s eye all of those 
lads in the new beds. Some would 
be homesick that first night away. 
Most of them would be excited and 
restless. But they would say their 
prayers and eventually go to sleep, 
brown faces and white faces all 
turned toward Christ their Brother 
who would show them the Way 
they should follow. Good-night, my 
heart told them tenderly. Good- 
night brown boys and white boys 
everywhere. Sleep sweetly and 
peacefully. There will be plenty of 
work for all of you in the vineyard 
tomorrow. 








Italian Catholicism 


by CHARLES G. VELLA 


— elections in Italy have 
shown that many Italians are not 
living up to their faith and are ina 
state of religious indifferentism. In 
this article I will present official 
facts and figures regarding the atti- 
tudes and religious practices of the 
Italian Catholic. It is impossible to 
give a full picture of the situation 
due to the size and population of 
the country and the fact that not all 
dioceses have published  scientifi- 
cally-recorded statistics such as you 
wi!l find in France, Germany and 
Belgium. 

According to the census of 1951, 
the population of Italy is now 47 
million, having increased by 5 mil- 
lion in the last 15 years. The larg- 
est city populations are in Rome, 
Milan, Naples, Turin and Palermo. 
There are 288 Italian dioceses, some 
of which are very small. The Ital- 
ian clergy number 56,000 or ap- 
proximately 1 priest for every 820 
Catholics. The facts and figures 
show that religious practice differs 
from region to region due to diver- 
sity in character, in social and po- 
litical life. For example, the north 
is more Catholic than the south, the 
faith is stronger in rural areas than 
in cities. 

A glance at the statistics on sacra- 
mental practice brings us to the fig- 


ures on Baptism, Marriage and the 
last sacraments. (Some of the fol- 
lowing statistics were collected on 
personal inquiry, from the Annuario 
delle Diocesi d'Italia or from La 
Sociologia Religiosa in Italia, by 
Frs. Droulers, S.J., and Rimoldi. 
Varese, 1951.) 

The totals for Baptism are high 
but very often the attitude of Ital- 
ian Catholics is similar to that of 
Peppone in The Little World of 
Don Camillo. Although a lapsed or 
“Communist” Catholic may be very 
anticlerical he still wants his chil- 
dren to be baptized. At times, this 
is done just for the sake of formal- 
ity or tradition or to satisfy the 
wishes of the child’s pious grand- 
mother. As the child grows up, the 
parents insist on First Communion 
and Confirmation but are careless 
about providing the required in- 
structions. 





Rev. Charles G. Vella, at present at the 
Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome, 
has made a prolonged study of the Faith in 
Italy, in which he has been aided by several 
Italian bishops, priests and laymen. The 
accompanying article is a brief summary of 
his findings. Father Vella is the author of 
a book on the History of the Holy Years; 
he is Rome Correspondent of Malta’s bi- 
weekly paper, Lehen is-Sewwa, and con- 
tributes to the Osservatcre Romano, Quo- 
tidiano, the Catholic Herald, etc. 
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According to Rev. Riccardo Lom- 
bardi, S.J., only the very hostile 
Communists refuse to have their 
children baptized. He cites 3. par- 
ishes in Romagna where about 200 
children were unbaptized and, in 
an orphanage in the same region, 
out of 92 children received about 35 
were unbaptized. In Umbria the sit- 
uation was different: nearly all the 
children were baptized in this Com- 
munist stronghold. In Mantua, of 
1,922 children born in 1948 of Cath- 
olic parents only 380 were unbap- 
tized. (Figures are taken from Rev. 
Aldo Leoni’s Soctologia e Geografia 
Religiosa di una Diocest. Rome, 
1952.) The general figures for Bap- 
tism show that about 98% 
baptized. 


were 


seu marriages, rare until a few 
years ago, are becoming much more 
common. They have increased since 
the publication of the decree of the 
Holy Office (July 1, 1949) regarding 
the refusal of the sacraments to 
Communists. Civil funerals have 
also increased. In one southern dio- 
cese, the bishop ordered that all 
Communist fellow-travelers should 
marry privately: the people re- 
sented this and in one month about 
25 civil marriages took place. 

As in Baptism, the Italian often 
sees in the Sacrament of Matrimony 
the formality of the rite rather than 
its essence. In small villages espe- 
cially, a civil marriage may be re- 
garded as a headline scandal and 


the parties involved may comply 
with the Church’s wishes in order 
to avoid the scandal. 

According to the statistics of the 


Milan Commune, in 1950 of 7,684 
marriages only 480 were civil mar- 
riages. These figures are favorable 
but one wonders how many of these 
couples were spiritually prepared 
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for the sacrament. In the Commu- 
nist areas, on the other hand, the 
figures are higher, as in Emilia, Ro- 
magna and Umbria where the totals 
are about 10%. In southern Italy, 
the vast majority of weddings are 
held in the church. 


Tue intense Italian affection for 
home and family is still strong to- 
day but even here one finds some 
evidences of decrease. From the re- 
sults of an inquiry conducted 
among thousands of Italian women 
by Prof. Luzzato Fegiz of the Doxa 
Institute, Milan, one can see this 
decline in the religious and social 
structure of the family. Among the 
causes mentioned are infidelity, lack 
of mora! preparation for marriage 
and finally, birth prevention. The 
present birth rate .n Italy is lower 
than before the War. In 1936 the 
birth rate was about 23.3 per 1,000 
population, in 1948 about 21.6 and 
in 1951 it had dropped to 18.1. The 
figure for illegitimate births is 
about 32,000, the majority being in 
Campania (3,751), in Communist 
Emilia (3,311) and in Sicily (3,309). 
(Cf. Aggiornamenti Sociali, No. 5 & 
6, 1951; and Documenti No. 16, Vol. 
XIII.) 

I remember the parish priest of 
Trastevere, Rome’s poor quarter, 
telling me: “These people never 
come to church and all their lives 
do not practice the faith, but when 
they are dying they all want the last 
sacraments.” At times you will find 
some Italian Catholics who refuse 
the last sacraments but generally 
they are convinced Communists or 
anticlericals. Occasionally the Party 
will see to it that no priest ap- 
proaches the doorstep of the dying 
Catholic. Very often it is the priest 
who has to withhold the last sacra- 
ments when the dying person re- 
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fuses to retract sincerely. The Com- 
munist paper Unila made capital of 
an incident some months ago when 
a Roman parish priest refused the 
last sacraments lo a fully convinced 
Communist woman who would not 
retract. Her husband protested and 
even complained to the Cardinal 
Vicar. 

In Rome, the majority of those 
who refuse the last sacraments are 
in the suburbs where the Commu- 
nist Party is strong. In one Roman 
parish on the outskirts of the city, 
out of 170 dead there were about 
145 who died withoul the sacra- 
ments. Some left the matter till it 
was too late but the majority re- 
fused to have the priest. In one cen- 
tral Roman hospital on the other 
hand, of 1,000 dead only 3 died re- 
fusing the ministrations of the 
priest. In 1950, Milan Catholic Ac- 
tion made an investigation and dis- 
covered that from 50-60% of the 
population asked for the sacra- 
ments. In Mantua, out of 2,170 
only 50 refused the last sacraments. 
In southern Italy, the majority die 
with the last sacraments. Refusal 
of the last sacraments is therefore 
the exception rather than the rule. 


0, vital importance in Catholic 
life are attendance at Mass and ful- 
fillment of the Easter duty. Nearly 
all sections of Italy show a poor re- 
sponse to these Commandments of 
the Church and the Mass attendants 
are generally women, old men and 
children. 

Every Italian seems to construct 
some excuse of his own when asked 
why he does not go to Mass. The 
main causes, however, are indiffer- 
entism, negligence and lack of con- 
viction. Prof. Luzzato Fegiz in 1951 
held an inquiry among the profes- 
sional classes: to the question, 
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“How did you spend last Sunday 
morning?” only 8% (the majority 
being teachers and politicians) re- 
plied that they had gone to Mass. 
The rest had slept late or gone to the 
country. 

With the help of the following 
figures we get a better view of the 
situation. On February 15, 1953, 
the Osservatore Romano published 
a circular sent out by the Rome 
Vicariate regarding the religious 
state of Rome. The Vicariate wrote: 
“Some people have thought that the 
percentage of Romans who on feast 
days attend Mass is very low and 
disheartening. On the contrary, 
through an inquiry limited to 20 
parishes in the city, it was discov- 
ered that at least 40% hear Mass on 
Sundays. If we excuse the children 
under 7 years old, the sick and those 
legitimately hindered, the percent- 
age increases.” 

The figure of 40% agrees with that 
given by Father Rotondi, S.J., in La 
Croix (February, 1952) where he 
stated that one million Romans go 
to Sunday Mass. This figure may be 
true for those 20 parishes where the 
inquiry was held, but for the whole 
of Rome it seems a little too high; 
35% would be more nearly correct. 
Certainly it is not the 15% given by 
the ex-Jesuit Tondi in Unita. The 
Vicariate has not published any 
figures about the fulfillment of 
Easter duty in Rome but it must be 
reckoned between 55% and 65%. 


Tue situation in Milan is not much 
better. In 1947 about 15 to 29% at- 
tended Sunday Mass and in 1950 
the figure rose to 35%. In April, 
1951, a clergy meeting presided over 
by Cardinal Schuster concluded 
that 40-50% attended Sunday Mass 
and about 40% made their Easter 
duty. In the Basso Milanese, rural 
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district of the same province, about 
70% attend Sunday Mass in some 
parishes, and in Varese and Gal- 
larate about 60%. In the Mantua 
diocese only 37% attend Sunday 
Mass; 60° make their Easter duty. 
In Calabria in southern Italy about 
30% attend Sunday Mass in the 
towns and 40-50% in the villages. 
Figures for Sicily are about the 
same. With the introduction of 
evening Mass it is hoped that at- 
tendance will increase as took place 
in France in certain sections. 


Seay has only 56,000 priests in a 
population of 47 million. Compare 
this figure with that of other coun- 
tries and we realize it is small. (Cf. 
“The Church in South America,” 
by John Tracy Ellis in The Tablet, 
Jan. 24, 1953, or Herman Fischer, 
Piu Sacerdoti per la salvezza del 
mondo. Rome, 1952.) Of these 
56,000 priests, 44,500 are seculars 
and 11,500 are religious, the latter 
on the decrease. Very few dioceses 
can afford to give any decent finan- 
cial help to the priests and the stole 
fees and Mass stipends are very 
low. The Jesuit, Father Filograssi, 
writing in Civilta Cattolica says: 
“The need for economic help is 
most urgent and this is proved from 
the statements made by some bish- 
ops who on account of lack of 
means are obliged to refuse candi- 
dates to the seminary.” 

The problem of vocations is 
keenly felt and discussed. Since 
1871, the time of the Risorgimento, 
there has been a steady decrease in 
vocations. In 1871 for a population 
of 26 million there were 100,525 
priests but in 1936 the number had 
dropped to 47,381: today the popu- 
lation has increased to 47 million 
and yet the total of priests is only 
56,000. The scarcity of priests is 
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more keenly felt in the north than 
in the south. Surprising is Veneto 
which has 252 priests for a popula- 
tion of 400,000. 


Waar is the Italian’s attitude to 
the priest? At times it is one of 
reverence, friendliness and trust but 
very often it is completely indif- 
ferent or hostile. Anticlericalism is 
not new in Italy; it is a century old. 
Today the Communists have in- 
creased it through their propaganda 
and have even gone so far as to kill 
priests. This anticlericalism has 
created a barrier between the priest 
and his people; many have lost con- 
fidence in the priest and have ceased 
going to confession. Then too, some 
of the clergy have had ties with the 
aristocracy, as Father Lombardi, 
S.J., says: “In ihe past our priests 
lived with the aristocracy and were 
afraid to preach to the rich their 
duties toward the poor. They pre- 
sented only one side of the Gospel 
and so the poor did not regard them 
as their father” (Quaderni Tabor 
III. Rome, 1953). 

Friendship with the wealthy led 
to favoritism toward the rich. Fa- 
ther Adriano Poli wrote in La 
Parrocchia e Vl Apostolato dei Laici: 
“The moral quality of the clergy is 
very exemplary. Yet today espe- 
cially in the cities there is a tend- 
ency toward favoring the rich.” 
Bishop Tedde of Sardegna admitted 
in his Pastoral Letter of 1949 that 
this was the situation. In order to 
fight it he laid down the ruling that 
all parishioners should have the 
same services, the same number of 
priests, candles, flowers, etc., for 
baptism, marriages and funerals. 
He stressed that there should be no 
stole fees and no class distinctions. 

For a deeper understanding of the 
state of Catholicism in Italy we have 
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to go beyond facts and figures to 
the inner depth and vitality of the 
faith of Italians. The faith in Italy 
is old and rich in traditions and 
saints. Since the time of the Apos- 
tles it has been continuous and has 
withstood several crises: it has de- 
veloped a strong Catholic environ- 
ment and culture which dominates 
Italian life and thinking. One can- 
not separate the faith from this tra- 
dition. 

In spite of grinding poverty and 
bad social conditions, this faith has 
brought many nearer to God. This 
is evideat especially in the rural 
areas where many poor people live 
a really heroic Catholic life. It is 
this same old and simple faith 
which in our own century has given 
to the world such examples as St. 
Gemma Galgani, St. Pius X, St. 
Maria Goretti, St. Dominic Savio, 
Giuseppe Toniolo, Vico Necchi and 
Pier Giorgio Frassati. 


0. the other hand one cannot 
overlook the negative aspects. It 
seems that what is lacking in con- 
temporary Italian religion is a true 
and solid conviction in Catholic be- 
lief and practice. This lack has 
caused the indifferentism which 
Father Lombardi calls “la piaga 
maggiore d’Italia” (the major af- 
fliction of Italy). I think this feeble 
conviction derives from the strong 
Catholic atmosphere and tradition 
in which the faith is enveloped: if 
he is not careful, the Italian can be- 
come too casual and familiar with 
his faith and we know that famil- 
iarity breeds contempt. 

Another cause of lack of religious 
conviction is the religious ignorance 
common in Italy. This is mainly 
due to the fact that from 1877 to 
1923 no religious instruction was 
given in schools and universities. 
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Probably the only preparation 
which several generations had was 
that for First Holy Communion. 

Father Brambilla, S.J., writing in 
Civilta Cattolica says: “Parish 
priests and priests with the care of 
souls all agree in denouncing the 
increasing indifferentism on _ the 
part of the workers with reference 
to the essential practices of the 
Christian life such as ‘the attend- 
ance at Mass and the making of 
Easter duties.” Sometimes this in- 
differentism is openly admitted but 
very often it is obscured by the be- 
havior of some who while declaring 
themselves to be Catholics have to- 
tally lapsed. Others tend to recon- 
cile their faith with politics when 
these are irreconcilable. Many, es- 
pecially in the north, are imbued 
with the ideals of the Risorgimento. 
They think it is desirable to be good 
Catholics and staunch anti-Commu- 
nists but at the same time they are 
bitterly anticlerical and do their ut- 
most to undermine the authority of 
the Church. 


Fer in spite of all that has been 
said, we can still call Italy a Cath- 
olic country. Certainly we cannot 
apply to it the word “pagan” as a 
French journalist attempted to do 
recently. Abbé Godin in his France: 
Pays de Mission? points out that a 
pagan country is one where the in- 
stitutions are pagan, the people 
individually are pagan and the nat- 
ural law itself is so disregarded 
that consciences react to it irregu- 
larly. He also adds that “a country 
is pagan where a pagan culture has 
triumphed over the Catholic culture 
and tradition.” 

I certainly do not think that 
this is true of Italy, for here the 
institutions, the mentality, the cul- 
ture and the whole of society are 
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still Catholic. Many Italians are 
lapsed and indifferent but they still 
feel the strong Catholic atmosphere 
around them. They may sin re- 
peatedly but they are what Péguy 
calls “Christian sinners” for they 
have a strong sense of their guilt. 
The lapsed cannot escape the sight 
of churches, of priests, of crosses 
hanging in offices and homes nor 
the memories of a Catholic 
childhood. Occasions such as the 
village “festa” may be good start- 
ing points toward vital faith and 
practice. 
Perhaps 


erase 


this article has spot- 
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lighted the negative aspects of Ital- 
ian Catholicism rather than the 
positive. This approach should give 
us a better idea of the situation. 
At the same time I do not want to 
forget or underestimate the really 
apostolic work which the clergy are 
doing in Italy nor that of the mem- 
bers of Catholic Action who have 
thoroughly understood the need of 
the lay apostolate. Finally, let me 
say that the Holy Year brought an 
improvement in the general reli- 
gious situation in Italy and we may 
hope that this improvement will 
continue. 


Solo 


by HELEN CARRAHER WERNER 


Wis fly alone. Thus it must always be. 
The soul-wings speed their solitary quest 
Across unchartered wildernesses where 
Dreams long forgot are hidden in the mist 
And ghosts of futile yearnings unexpressed. 


The dearest human complement whose heart 
Shares the systolic rhythm of our own 

Halts at the guarded border line that marks 
The sacred, virgin space inviolate,-— 

The sanctuary where each kneels alone. 


Thus it must always be, until at length 

When Time has signaled for the last, long flight 
The soul has learned the way of solitude 

And knows no terror as it meets the stars 


And turns its ship-—alone 


into the night! 











One God—One Battle 


by MARY LEWIS COAKLEY 


Lvs strange how we can amble 
along for years on end, taking for 
granted certain ideas or beliefs 
without the mind doing a lick of 
work, and then something will sud- 
denly happen, or maybe just a 
chance word will be spoken or read, 
that will throw one of these beliefs 
into sharp, clear focus, and we 
really “see it” for the first time. 

It is not a new thought that all 
goodness is essentially one, since all 
derives from the One _ Indivisible 
God. Yet this idea struck me with 
sudden freshness the other day 
when I found myself in the com- 
pany of three friends, each of whom 
is bent upon an externally very dif- 
ferent type apostolate. 


FP nsenp A is interested in politics 
and she will talk your right ear off 
about the danger of a materialistic/ 
naturalistic philosophy which she 
feels has permeated national think- 
ing and has made it possible for 
Satan, the Prince of this world, to 
win endless victories. As she sees 
it “the devil always tries to take 
over whenever and wherever men 
shut God out—or allow Him to be 
left out. We have no choice but to 
fight ‘to restore all things in 
Christ.’ ” 

As a means of achieving her pur- 
pose, she tirelessly circulates peti- 


tions for the passage (or non-pas- 
sage) of pending legislation; speaks 
at club meetings; writes letters to 
the press; and mails out excerpts 
from the Congressional Record or 
other informative literature that in- 
different citizens may learn what is 
going on in the country. To sit idly 
by and not even make an effort “to 
push forward Christ’s claims, and 
to push back the devil, would 
amount to desertion, desertion from 
the ranks of the Confirmed soldiers 
of Jesus Christ.” 


Fenn B knows nothing of politics 
and I imagine cares less. Her con- 
cern is with books. She runs a 
Catholic book store and lending li- 
brary and she feels that the way to 
persuade people to “put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ” is to persuade them 
to put on His mind through read- 
ing. Or, to express it in her words: 
“To live Catholic, you must think 
Catholic, and to think Catholic, you 
must read Catholic.” Providing 
means by which people may do pre- 
cisely that has become her life’s 





Mary Lewis (Mrs. William D.) Coakley, 
while recognizing the value in the work of 
different apostolates, pleads for a_ basic 
unity in the battle against evil at this crucial 
period of our history. Mrs. Coakley is the 
author of Fitting God into the Picture and 
Our Child—God’s Child. 
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work into which she pours bound- 
less enthusiasm and untold labor. 


B. r C, a third friend, by all ap- 
pearances, is not in the least inter- 
ested in either politics or books. 
She would probably say that the 
former was beyond her, and that 
she had no time for the latter. 
However, she too is filled with zeal; 
she does regular voluntary work in 
a hospital. She is one of those souls 
with clear enough vision to recog- 
nize Christ in the poor and miser- 
able and therefore she could not 
rest if she did not try to care for 
Him through them. 

When I saw these three people to- 
gether it seemed at first a comic in- 
congruity, and my imagination be- 
gan to invent a spirited discussion 
among them as to the comparative 
merits of their apostolates. I could 
almost hear the arguments. A 
would never share B’s viewpoint; 
B would never share C’s. But 
wait. ; 

The old familiar truth that all 
goodness is one and contributes 
ultimately to the same end, erupted 
from my subconscious and rudely 
snapped this line of thought. Each 
good work is part of a whole; and 
each worker, as a member of the 
Mystical Body, benefits indirectly 
from the tasks of her neighbors in 
serving the same Head. 


A, WHo strives for right thinking 
and acting in politics, turns men’s 
minds to the moral and religious 
concepts supporting suck thinking 
and acting. Now these concepts are 
to be found expounded in Catholic 


books. Therefore A turns men’s 
minds (or the minds of those who 
read) to Catholic books, that is, to 
B’s apostolate. 

Also when A points out the dan- 
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gers of that materialism and those 
social schemes which in effect re- 
duce mankind to depersonalized 
soulless masses, she cannot fail to 
show the other side of the coin. She 
calls attention to the value of the 
human person, that body-soul com- 
bination which is a child of God, a 
temple of His Spirit, and a member 
of His Body. Her disciples then are 
more likely than ever to help with 
C’s apostolate by prayer, finances 
and work. 


Now friend B— she who tries to 
spread Catholic truth through books 

provides via that medium, an op- 
portunity to all thoughtful readers 
to become increasingly Christ-con- 
scious and Christ-oriented. To the 
degree that they do so become (pro- 
viding they have logical minds) 
they are likewise immunized from 
evil ideas—-including evil political 
Communism, for instance, 
did not grow merely because of the 
zeal of its adherents, or the tight 
organizational set-up of the Party; 
the smug ignorance and the _ be- 
fuddled philosophical concepts of 
many Christians is one of the main 
factors in its suecess. People who 
claim to be anti-Communistic all 
too often are tainted by certain 
Marxian doctrines, because in their 
self-centered indifference to larger 
affairs, they have not bothered to 
acquire knowledge and_ therefore 
have not the materials for clear 
thinking, which would recognize 
and reject error. 

Moreover B’s efforts have an ef- 
fect on C’s apostolate. If a book 
heightens awareness of Christ, it 
will prod into action for Him many 
people, including some who are 
equipped to serve the physical 
needs of their neighbors. Or to say 
it metaphorically, often it is a book 


ideas. 
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which sows the seed of a good idea 
that later fructifies into good action. 
In fact, even those who do not read 
books, are influenced, guided, and 
encouraged by those who do. 


Bur what about C? By minister- 
ing to Christ through suffering men, 
she lives out in practice what A 
preaches by the spoken word, and 
what B distributes by the written 
word; she gives a graphic example 
of that charity and fraternity under 
God which alone can bring endur- 
ing security and happiness to our 
troubled planet. 

A may only partially convince her 
audience when she explains that the 
Brotherhood of Man, to be valid, 
must stem from God’s Fatherhood, 
not from “mechanical unitarism”; 
that social justice, to be lasting, 
must derive from God’s law, not 
from envy of the proletariat for the 
bourgeoisie — of labor for capital; 
that the rights of minorities, to be 
safeguarded, must be recognized as 
God-given, not state-granted, and as 
inalienable to the human being, not 
as extraneous concessions wrested 
class from class in hatred; that 
peace, to be authentic, must be 
based (in the Holy Father’s words ) 
on “spiritual unity and moral dis- 
positions,” not on economic revolu- 
tion; and that social welfare meas- 
ures, to be truly comforting and 
remedial, must contain a personal 
element, not rely solely on_ state 
and institutional administration. 

And B may distribute books ex- 
plaining these ideas to some people 
who do not understand all they 
read. 

However C, who puts many of 
these ideas into action, for every- 
body to see, demonstrates the theory 
proclaimed by A, and disseminated 
through print by B; she shows what 
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God’s grace, informing man’s work 
can do, and (in the Holy Father’s 
words again) she proves to an “age 
that calls itself social” that 
“charity ought to resemble God’s 
Who came in person to bring help.” 
By contrast, it is clear that work 
without God, work with only hu- 
mianitarian, utilitarian, or social 
welfare ideals to back it, is sorely 
lacking, and that it can easily de- 
teriorate into evil and error. 


Guncns then, all three friends 
are contributing to the same basic 
cause, each in her own way. More- 
over, since all three offer work as 
prayer, all in a sense are united in 
the apostolate of prayer. Likewise, 
all three must strive for the same 
personal end, namely deeper com- 
prehension of Christ and His teach- 
ings and closer union with Him, or 
else they are likely to flounder. The 
strength and grace come from One 
Source. 

It is well to mull over these 
thoughts that we ourselves may 
never become so wrapped up in 
some pet project of our own that 
we fail to see beyond it to recognize 
the value of our neighbor’s work. 

Furthermore, to help us avoid 
such a pitfall, let’s recall the Holy 
Father’s words, counseling unity, 
and spoken at this very crucial pe- 
riod of history: “It is time for all 
good men, for all who are concerned 
over the destinies of the world, to 
recognize one another and tighten 
ranks.” 


Tuen for good measure, let’s re- 
mind ourselves of the penalties of 


not pulling together. If we allow 
petty jealousy, or a prideful feeling 
of our own superiority to draw us 
apart or, what is worse, if we take 
a contemptuous attitude and look 
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down our noses at the work of an- 
other apostolate, we not only ham- 
per that work but hinder our own 
for our aims become diffused and 
less effective. 

Indeed, no matter how we figure 
it, we find the same answer: we best 
serve our Head, Jesus Christ, when 
we pull together. We are all striv- 
ing for the spread of the same king- 
dom, and when we ask for help to 
go on, we all pray in exactly the 
same words: “Thy kingdom come.” 

And how hopeful and challenging 
this is! It means to us, worried by 
the frightful prospects ahead that 
whenever we succeed in doing good 
in any apostolate whatever, we are 
reinforced by the work of millions 
of other dedicated souls. It means 
that each of us, who is but one of 
God’s small creatures, in a teeming 
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world, can by his contributions to 
good, work with a gigantic move- 
ment for Christ and in Christ. 

We may not have the ability to 
contend in the political arena, the 
knowledge to carry on a book busi- 
ness, or the temperament to nurse 
the ill and abandoned, but each of 
us can do something. Perhaps we 
are attracted by the Retreat move- 
ment, by work in labor unions, by 
the idea of giving catechetical in- 
struction in rural, out-of-the-way 
sections of our country, or 
Or...» 
At any rate, whatever be our nat- 
ural bent, we must not bury our 
talents for good, or our weapons 
against evil in this urgent hour. 
They can all be used to advantage 
in this one tremendous battle—the 
battle for the cause of our One God. 


Excalibur 


by HELEN SEARIGHT FAULKNER 


ry 
[aes of King Arthur’s sword, his knights, his foes, 
Endure through unrecorded centuries 

To pierce this present. Scribes in rhyme and prose 
Interpret crowding sources as they please; 

We hear all versions gladly. Is it, then, 

The child in us that listens to appease 

His story hunger? Or do we as men 

And women hope to steer our destinies 

By legend-light? If plot were all, the tale 

Must long ago have yielded tilt and joust 


To bomb and atom. 


Still we seek the Grail 


With Arthur: for who probes this quiet dust 
May lift with reverence a tempered key 
To that high self he often hopes to be. 











From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


oo are few subjects which the “informed” world’s press likes better 
to discuss with much show of inner knowledge than the policy of the 
Vatican and the so-called international policy of the Catholic Church. In 
doing this it is nearly always the victim of its own ignorance concerning 
the nature of the Church. The fact that the Vatican itself is extremely 
reserved about public relations leads to wild guesses which rarely err on 
the side of reserve and caution. A sensational interpretation of quite nor- 
mal ecclesiastical events is therefore often the outcome—a point that does 
not greatly worry the press since sensationalism is often its aim, and it is 
unlikely that there will be any comeback where Church matters are con- 
cerned since the public appetite in this field of news is only for the sensa- 
tional and, if possible, the scandalous. 


| ® recent months, there has been an orgy—at least in this country—of 
Vatican “stories,” the general idea behind which is that the Catholic 
Church is divided into two camps, the reformers and the die-hards. The 
progress of the reformers, especially in certain countries, has been so 
marked that the reactionaries or die-hards have had to apply with in- 
creasing force an authoritative brake, and their policy threatens to undo 
all the political and spiritual progress made since the war. 

The priest-worker crisis in France was naturally taken as a decisive 
hattle in this clerical war, and such recent papal pronouncements as the 
Encyclical on Christian Virginity and the warning against free-lance and 
unauthoritative “lay theologians” are interpreted as signs that the Vatican 
is bringing up its big guns to establish the new reactionary position. 

Another example of the crisis, this time more in the political field, was 
the requested resignation of Dr. Mario Rossi, the Left-wing inclined presi- 
dent of the Italian Catholic Action Youth Movement, which was designed 
to strengthen the Right-wing of the Christian Democrats. It need hardly 
be added that political commentators are often inclined to see a parallel 
between their interpretation of Catholic international policy and the play 
of personalities and totalitarian policies within Communism. 
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Now I do not profess to be better 
informed about what is going on in 
the Vatican than the secular corre- 
spondents who write Roman stories 
for their papers. Indeed I am prob- 
ably much worse informed. | have 
not visited Rome for a number of 
years. But in this there is positive 
safety. For, as I have said, real 
Vatican news is not easily given to 
the outside world. Even a paper 
like the Osservatore is extremely 
reticent, and insists, moreover, that 
its wider views are no more official 
than those of any other intelligent- 
ly-conducted Catholic paper. On 
occasions since the war a “liberal” 
tone in its editorials has been sub- 
sequently shown to have been un- 
representative of official pronounce- 
ments. 


Oxry the other day, I heard a 
story from a distinguished British 
political figure who during the war 
had occasion to bring to the Holy 
Father’s personal notice certain 
complaints about the “Vatican.” 
The Pope was sympathetic, but 
with a smile he said: “Remember 
I am only the Pope; I am not the 
Vatican.” This of course was said 
in a humorous vein, but it reminds 
us that the “Vatican” is a name 
rather than a reality. And from the 
Vatican—-or near it-—-there emerge 
many personalities, and some of 
them, Italian-fashion, are not above 
telling good, if hardly well-founded 
stories which correspondents are 
only too eager to lap up and pass 
on. That is why a well-instructed 
and reflective Catholic may know a 
good deal more about “Catholic in- 
ternational policy” without  ap- 
proaching as near the Vatican as 
secular journalists on its doorstep. 

For my part, I have long been 
amazed at the degree of efficiency 
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with which the Vatican and other 
clerical centers are so often credited 
in secular books and journalism. 
This is not due to any desire to flat- 
ter the Catholic Church. It seems 
to be a kind of hang-over from 
Protestant history which is full of 
Valican tyranny, greed, intrigue, 
and today it somehow helps to sug- 
gest that the Vatican has a tradition 
of sinister and secret power in the 
world. The subconscious wish 
where it is not consciously voiced 

to bracket the Vatican with Mos- 
cow as reverse sides of the same 
medal tempts people to maintain 
this fiction of an all-seeing eye and 
quickly moving hand always al 
work in clerical Rome. 


I. fact, of course, any Catholic 
who has enjoyed prolonged ac- 
quaintance with the Catholic cler- 
ical mind, either in his own country 
or abroad, knows well that its mo- 
tives of behavior are usually a good 
deal higher—and certainly far more 
balanced and rational — than the 
secular political or administrative 
mind, but that its effectiveness and 
worldly intelligence may well on 
balance be less. 

Catholic curias, in their tradi- 
tionalism, often their overwork, 
their somewhat haphazard recruit- 
ing, their very humanity and their 
prior preoccupation with spiritual 
values, are not the last word in get- 
ting things done or in imposing a 
super-man will. Whether at the 
center or scattered throughout the 
world they are far from presenting 





Rome’s decision regarding “priest-work- 
ers,” according to Michael de la Bedoyere, 
shows no evidence of a conflict between 
clerical die-hards and _ progressives but 
merely reflects her normal and constant so- 
licitude for spiritual welfare and apostolic 
action. 
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the picture of streamlined organiza- 
tion and perfectly articulated au- 
thority that is typical of totalitarian 
set-ups or even of big business in- 
tent on production and _ profits. 
Spiritual authority of its very na- 
ture would preclude this because its 
basis is liberty: the reasonable con- 
scientious God-guided will of the 
superior calling, where necessary, 
for free obedience from a reason- 
able and conscientious subject. 

It is the human element that 
counts as the vehicle for the imple- 
menting through society of God’s 
revealed pattern. In this tolerant 
and human, if orderly, system there 
is no call for diktats from the top 
and parties or cabals maneuvering 
for power and influence below. 
The analogy is neither a democratic 
political body nor a machine, but 
the flow, movement, adaptation of 
nature’s growth, life and organic 
stability. 


Wren we understand this, we be- 
come certain that the kind of pic- 
ture of the Church which the writ- 
ers and journalists presuppose is a 
sheer travesty. There are no fac- 
tions or movements of “progress” 


or “reaction.” There are no care- 
fully worked-out Church policies 
for defeating the machinations of 
secularism and anticlerical forces. 
There is no blueprint for progres- 
sive development or the conversion 
of the world. 

Instead there are grave spiritual 
responsibilities that fall in divers 
degrees on those commissioned to 
exercise spiritual and administra- 
tive rule. There is a general readi- 
ness to obey and co-operate with 
those who hold these responsibili- 
ties. There is a kind of instinctive 
self-protective reaction against dan- 
gers to the health and welfare of the 
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Church whether from within or 
without. And _ there are the 
thoughts, the actions, the work of 
the immense number of rational 
human beings within the Church 
who are preoccupied individually or 
in groups with the call of the apos- 
tolate in the special here and now 
conditions of cultural, social, polit- 
ical and economic life. 


A VERY great diversity of views, 
within the common end and faith, 
is inevitably and rightly to be found 
within the Church and the groups 
and individuals who belong to it. 
Conditions are different in different 
countries. Some men are naturally 
inclined to take risks; others are 
naturally conservative. Many are 
naturally not very brilliant or dis- 
cerning; fewer are wise; fewer still 
are saints. Thus there is at all times 
movement, and trends within it can 
be generalized so that one can talk 
loosely of groups of influence in one 
direction or another. 

In the past when the world was 
much less centralized and when 
countries and districts were vir- 
tually isolated, when dotrine had 
been less clearly formubated and 
when, above all, the sense of immi- 
nent danger was much leis than in 
our day, such groups coulg#! run into 
schism and heresy. Todgy, this is 
most unlikely except whege tyranny 
imposes new political dogétrines on 
its reluctant Christian vict?ms. Only 
very small disaffections are now 
likely, for the alternative to the full 
Catholic faith is disregard of reli- 
gion altogether. Movements. of 
opinion within the Church are no 
more than the accidental agreement 
of very loosely knit groups advo- 
cating, perhaps, certain reforms 
well within the compass of right 
doctrine. 
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W: have heard recently of the so- 
called French avant-garde, a name 
that is used to cover fresh ideas 
and fresh methods of apostolate in 
a nominally Catholic country much 
of whose industrial working-class 


has become virtually paganized 
through a deep class division from 
the bourgeois population — with 


which the Church in France seemed 
to be closely associated. This avant- 
garde, now seen by excited journal- 
ists as a potential schism of revolt 
within the Church, was largely due 
to the initiative of saintly and loyal 
French bishops like the great Car- 
dinal Verdier who spoke of the wall 
which separates the people from 
the Church. The problem inevitably 
involved trial of new ideas and the 
possibility of error in the attempt. 

The most spectacular of the ex- 
periments was the mission of the 
priest-workers, an experiment which 
in itself only affected a handful of 
French priests. The experiment, as 
we know, ran into certain social 
and spiritual difficulties in the 
sacerdotal life, and it had to be re- 
viewed. In such cases personal feel- 
ings and convictions can be sorely 
tried. Deep and sincere feelings are 
created among men dedicated to a 
selfless apostolate and among those 
who have led, trained and inspired 
them. Strong feelings on the one 
side generate strong feelings on the 
other. Hence an explosive situation 
among those most nearly concerned 
and excitement among many others. 
It could hardly be otherwise. There 
is no ground whatever for the sug- 
gestion that here we have a critical 
chapter in the struggle between 
progress and reaction in the Church, 
a struggle in which the reactionaries 
have won a notable victory. All 
that has really taken place is that 
the Church, faced by a practical 
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problem of balanced Catholicity 
within the vast modern movement 
of attuning the apostolate to the 
times, has decided on a drastic so- 
lution because it sees it to be the 
necessary solution. 

But for the accident that the 
priest-worker experiment caught 
the public imagination because of 
its rather advanced social implica- 
tions, the whole affair would have 
been seen as typical of what the 
Church is always doing: experi- 
menting in its apostolate and learn- 
ing from experience so that certain 
views and actions have to be crilti- 
cized or condemned as fraught with 
danger or as unsatisfactory in the 
light of that experience. 

Infinitely more is praised and 
acted upon than is condemned, and 
even condemnation may well be due 
to the aecident of exceptional pub- 
licity having been attached to par- 
ticularly spectacular changes. These 
matters are not automatically de- 
cided; they are subject to the judg- 
ment of superiors who are also 
men, differing therefore from one 
another in the actions they deem 
advisable. 


Tu: same principles apply to the 
choice and timing of papal pro- 
nouncements. In the flow of the 
Church’s life all over the world, 
some currents may move ahead with 
«a dangerous speed while relatively 
stagnant pools may be discerned 
elsewhere. The Vatican is a well- 
informed center because it is the 
duty of bishops and officials to re- 
port on spiritual health in different 
countries and dioceses. And in the 
contents of many papal encyclicals 
one sees that the Pope is often con- 
cerned to warn the Church about 
certain excesses while actually pro- 
moting the very movement within 
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which the have shown 
themselves. 

This, for example, was particu- 
larly clear in the liturgical encycli- 
cals. In this matter the Pope is 
much ahead of the general attitude 
of bishops and pastors. “Mediator 
Dei” was clearly written to encour- 
age a livelier and more contempo- 
rary liturgical life, yet it contains 
strong criticism of exaggerations in 
certain places that had been re- 
ported to the Holy See. Recent pro- 
nouncements on the Church’s tradi- 
tional teaching on virginity and the 
married state, as well as on “free- 
lance” lay theological writings, 
come into the same category. The 
priest-worker discipline has not 
killed Catholic Action and new 
apostolic enterprise; the reminder 
about the pre-eminent value of sa- 
cred virginity has not weakened 
the Church’s increasing regard for 


excesses 


the spirituality and apostolic voca- 


tion inherent in the sacramental 
married state; the warning against 
the dangers of lay theology has not 
diminished the encouragement 
given to the laity to use its mind and 
training in the intellectual aposto- 
late so long as this is done within 
the mind of the Church and subject 
to its rulings. 
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In none of this is there any ques- 
tion of a policy of applying the 
brake. It is normal practice in the 
Church’s continuous vigilant watch 
over the spiritual welfare and apos- 
tolic action of the Church of God. 


Tuene is no space to deal with the 
complex question of the Church’s 
attitude to that mixed field of mor- 
als and politics which often makes 
itself felt in the special case of Italy. 
But one point we in Britain and 
America tend to overlook is that the 
Vatican is placed in a country with 
two million Communists. Is it sur- 
prising if the Vatican feels deeply 
concerned with this hard fact, and 
is it suprising that its views and ac- 
tions are not a little influenced by 
consciousness of this immediate 
danger and the grave political prob- 
lems which it creates for the Church 
in Italy? I suggest that one would 
be far nearer the mark if one sought 
to interpret Vatican reactions to 
political questions in the light of 
this ever-present problem than to 
see them, as journalists seeking a 
sensational story do, namely as 
part of some long-term political 
plan within which clerical factions 
are engaged in fighting for power 
and mastery. 
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BY Robert Kass 


A LIVELY and really original musi- 
cal comedy, Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers, has as much zest and 
flavor as an autumn harvest. It is 
a genial paraphrase of the old Ro- 
man legend of the Sabine women 
according to which some lust, sol- 
diers swept into town and scooped 
up a number of eligible maidens 
and made off with them. In this 
CinemaScope film, there are seven 
brothers—six of them wifeless 
who are encouraged by the eldest 
to make a similar foray by sleigh 
one wintry night. Despite feminine 
vips and squeals, the raid is a grand 
success except that the boys’ sister- 
in-law is loudly critical of such tac- 
tics in getting a wife. Since she her- 
self had no idea when she married 
that she would also acquire half-a- 
dozen unwashed, unkempt relatives 
for whom to keep house, this lady 
would like nothing better than see- 
ing her new kin married off but not 
in such unethical fashion. 

To spin out this sampler of early 
Americana, Johnny Mercer and 
Gene de Paul have collaborated on 
eight catchy songs every bit as 
starched and shiny as any heard in 
a high-class Broadway show. The 
lyrics are cleverly interwoven with 
the spoken dialogue, the dances by 





Michael Kidd are most ingenious 
and spring naturally from the plot 
action, and the whole business is 
filmed with an eye toward how it 
will look to the CinemaScope cam- 
eras. Seven Brides for Seven Broth- 
ers has a youthful sense of humor 
and extremely winning perform- 
ances from its large, enthusiastic 
cast which gets rolling when once 
the rather ambling exposition is 
votten over in the first reel. 

Except for Jane Powell and How- 
ard Keel who play #1 bride and #1 
brother, the remaining dozen maid- 
ens and their admirers are imper- 
sonated by fresh-faced newcomers, 
many of whom have been recruited 
from the ballet stage. When these 
nimble young dancers get going on 
one of Mr. Kidd’s numbers, the 
whole screen rocks with vitality. 
Especially good are Russ Tamblyn, 
Matt Mattox, Tommy Rall, Julie 
Newmeyer, and Virginia Gibson. 
Seven Brides for Seven Brothers 
shows that, with a slight effort, the 
screen can easily outdo its rivals, 
the stage and TV, in the matter of 
imagination, scope, and resources. 
This is one musical which I have 
down on my list as worth seeing 
a second time. — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 








FILM AND TV 


ios WInpbow, the latest offering 
from Alfred Hitchcock, is one of 
the oddest movies of any year. Odd 
because it departs almost entirely 
from the suspenseful thriller which 
is associated with Hitchcock’s name, 
and odd, too, because it is all but 
lacking in any sort of formal plot. 
James Stewart, a magazine photog- 
rapher, is laid up with a broken leg. 
He diverts himself during both day 
and night by observing the some- 
times inexplicable behavior of his 
Greenwich Village neighbors, all of 
whose apartment windows face out 
onto a common courtyard. Weird, 
I think, describes them all in a lump, 
from the aging spinster who enter- 
tains imaginary gentlemen friends 
at dinner; a newly-married pair; a 
traveling salesman with a_ bed-rid- 
den wife; an elastic-boned ballerina 
who, as one of the characters com- 
ments, plays the hardest game of 
all, “juggling wolves”; a song-writer 
who seems to have invited half of 
New York into his one-room studio 
apartment for a noisy party. 

Mr. Stewart’s fevered imagina- 
tion, along with that of his model- 
girl friend (Grace Kelly), works 
time and a half putting together the 
pieces of what appears to be a par- 
ticularly grisly murder committed 
by the traveling salesman in the 
small hours of a rainy night. That’s 
all there is to the plot and it doesn’t 
really go anywhere until the last 
ten minutes or so when violence ex- 
plodes all over that bizarre neigh- 
borhood. Rear Window is bewilder- 
ing but delightful, a “bop” movie 
with a yard-full of crazy, mixed-up 
characters. Its lack of any unified 
story, its carefree observations on 
the living habits of New Yorkers, 
and its deceptive artlessness make 
Rear Window a most engaging sum- 
mer comedy topped off by as har- 
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rowing a climax as ever the master 
cooked up.—Paramount. 


Geer GARSON seems to have a 
way with children in movies and 
she turns up in Her Twelve Men as 
an attractive widow who takes a 
job as the only lady instructress in 
a boys’ school. Being Greer Garson 
she has very little trouble charming 
her boisterous charges and a par- 
ticularly churlish fellow teacher 
(Robert Ryan) who doesn’t think 
boys’ boarding schools need a gentle 
female hand. It isn’t long, however, 
before Miss Garson and Mr. Ryan 
are both thumbing their noses at 
the school board politics of head- 
master Richard Haydn, Miss Gar- 
son’s trump card a_ proposal of 
marriage from the father of one of 
the school’s wealthiest and auto- 
matically most unpleasant young- 
sters. 

Miss Garson’s pedagogic tech- 
niques may leave a lot to be desired 
but when one has her irresistible 
personality, I suppose formal theo- 
ries of education can be brushed 
into the waste basket. Personally 
she is such a favorite of mine that I 
find it very difficult to cast a stone 
against her. A pebble, maybe, for 
taking such a piece of trivia but 
then this is better, I suppose, than 
not seeing her on screen at all.- 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


— before Lloyd C. Douglas 
batted out The Robe he had written 
a pseudo-spiritual romance entitled 
Magnificent Obsession which was 
first made into a weepy drama with 
Irene Dunne and Robert Taylor 


back in 1935. This is one of those 
movies in which it is necessary to 
go equipped with a full box of 
Kleenex since everything, absolutely 
everything, happens to the sore- 
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beset heroine, in this case Jane 
Wyman. First, her husband, an 
eminent physician, succumbs to a 
stroke because the only respirator 
in the area is just then being used 
on a ne’er-do-well millionaire (Rock 
Hudson) who has just cracked up 
his speedboat. Then, later, this 
same millionaire inadvertently 
causes the widow to be struck by 
an automobile, rendering her blind. 
This tragedy shocks the young man 
into a realization of his folly and he 
promptly re-enrolls in’ medical 
school with the goal in mind that 
one day his skill may restore her 
sight. By then, though, they have 
fallen in love but, unwilling to be 
a burden to him, the noble lady 
runs off into the night leaving nei- 
ther forwarding address nor much 
hope for their future. In time, 
though, news of her trickles back 
to the fledgling doctor — she has 
been stricken with pneumonia in a 
small hacienda in Mexico. 

Since Magnificent Obsession was 
one of the big hits of the year two 
decades back, we must assume that 
the movie public then was _ both 
naive and gullible. Miss Wyman 
and Mr. Hudson struggle Homeri- 
cally with impossible roles and very 
often manage to make sense out of 
Mr. Douglas’ murky philosophizings 
which I shan’t attempt to clarify 
for you since I did not at any point 
understand them myself.—Univer- 
sal-International. 


— Ir Up, a new technicolor 
tunefilm starring Dean Martin and 
Jerry Lewis, was once Nothing Sa- 
cred, a 1937 non-musical comedy 
with Carole Lombard and Fredric 
March, and a couple of years ago it 
turned up on Broadway as a brassy 
and not very good musical show 
called Hazel Flagg. Things have 


been done to this much-abused 
script so that the radium-poisoning 
victim once hilariously imperson- 
ated by Miss Lombard is now a 
radiation victim called Homer Flagg 
(or Jerry Lewis). As before, though, 
Homer and his doctor both know, 
before they leave their home town 
to be feted in New York, that the 
medical diagnosis was incorrect 
and there is nothing at all wrong 
with Hazel—I mean Homer. 

The first third of Living It Up is 
loudly and frantically funny and 
one sees now and then that Mr. 
Lewis could be a wonderful comic 
if he didn’t have to use the same 
tricks and gestures again and again. 
The fun gets left behind in the 
desert town, though, when Living 
It Up switches to Manhattan. Our 
sensibilities may have grown touch- 
ier in the last seventeen years for 
now there is something uncomfort- 
able about laughing when the pub- 
lic takes to heart a young man 
whom it thinks is doomed to an 
early death.—_-Paramount. 


0. THE WATERFRONT is a superbly 
photographed melodrama about the 
violence and corruption on_ the 
Brooklyn docks. Budd Schulberg 
has whipped up a savage story re- 
volving about a slightly punchy ex- 
pug (Marlon Brando) whose brother 
(Rod Steiger) is right-hand man for 
dock boss Lee J. Cobb, a brutal 
gangster squeezing the workers in 
a murderous grip. Unwittingly 
Brando has been made the finger 
man for the gang and is implicated 
indirectly in the killing of a rebel- 
lious dock worker who had threat- 
ened to talk to a crime investigating 
commission. Not before several 
more deaths and a romance between 
Brando and the first victim’s sister 


is the dock boss polished off. 














FILM AND TV 


The acting, on the whole, is right 
in key with the hard-bitten plot, 
especially that of Steiger and Bran- 
do. However, I do wish that direc- 
tor Elia Kazan would give up that 
Actors’ Studio kind of bombastics 
which has the players shouting their 
lines and indulging in meaningless, 
showy theatrics at all the big dra- 
matic moments. Someone should 
tell Mr. Kazan that loudness does 
not automatically bring with it real- 
ism; there is the refined art of un- 
derplaying which leaves an even 
more stunning impact.—Columbia. 


Wuex I left the theater after see- 
ing Gone with the Wind in its fifth 
national release since it first came 
out in 1939, 1 was amazed at how 
well this elaborate drama of the 
South before, during, and after the 
Civil War has stood the test of tech- 
nical improvements and varying 
techniques in acting. Exhibited as 
it is currently on wide-screen with 
stereophonic sound (really a sort 
of gilding-the-lily embellishment), 
Gone with the Wind might have 
been made this year. As a matter 
of fact, many of the younger crop 
of moviegoers who had never seen 
the film before were overheard de- 
bating whether this wasn’t a new 
version of an old picture they’d read 
about somewhere or other. 

In the long years of Hollywood 
history, there haven’t been many 
films which took such pains to pre- 
sent a_ really  three-dimensional 
heroine like Scarlett O’Hara. Of 
course, the late Sidney Howard was 
one of our great playwrights and 
the script he fashioned from Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s 1,036-page novel 
was a masterpiece of compression 
without sacrificing any of the spirit 
of the original. Mr. Howard snipped 
and pruned here and there but he 
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was careful not to omit anything 
which was important for the audi- 
ence to know just what kind of girl 
—and woman—Scarlett was. 

It takes three hours and forty 
minutes for Gone with the Wind to 
change her from a spoiled and will- 
ful belle of Southern society into a 
mature woman who finally realizes 
that the world does not exist for 
her alone. 

No cast could ever do better than 
the one which director Victor Flem- 
ing worked with on this memorable 
film: Vivien Leigh, a perfect Sear- 
lett; Clark Gable, never better than 
as Rhett Butler; Leslie Howard, 
Olivia de Havilland, Hattie McDan- 
iel, and Thomas Mitchell. Several 
of those before and behind the cam- 
eras are no longer around but, 
wherever they are, they can be 
happy to know they have contrib- 
uted one of the most glorious films 
of all to Hollywood’s Hall of Fame. 
—Selznick-MGM. 


Tu newest of Walt Disney’s “True 
Life Adventure” series, The Vanish- 
ing Prairie, has some astonishing 
shots of the assorted wild life which 
once far outnumbered the human 
inhabitants of our old West — the 
buffalo, the prairie dogs, the coyote, 
the mountain lion, and the badger. 
Before these become entirely ex- 
tinct, Mr. Disney’s patient camera- 
men have caught them in their 
natural habitat in a sort of sad and 
glorious farewell. 

The Vanishing Prairie is short on 
trumped-up scenes and tricks with 
the camera (which are the only 
false notes in these “True Life Ad- 
ventures”) so that what you see 
can be taken as an authentic record 
of wild life at play and at war. The 
prairie dogs take up most of the 
footage and they are as cute and 
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impish as some of Mr. Disney’s 
cuddliest brush creations. Buena 
Vista Films. 


* * * * 


Revvrimes the summer season is 
a major headache for the television 
industry because it has to keep the 
channels filled up even though a 
large segment of its audience is off 
in the family limousine or else 
sprawled out at the beach. Until we 
have TV sets as standard equipment 
in low-priced cars or portable units 
for use on the sand dunes, the sum- 
mer will continue to be a gloomy 
three months for NBC and CBS. 

And so it is that the rising tem- 
peratures bring out a raft of new 
shows and unfamiliar personalities, 
many of which are so bad that when 
they creep off into their former 
anonymity when Labor Day rolls 
around, no one — neither sponsors 
nor listeners—is sad to see them go. 

NBC was left with a big, gaping 
sixty-minute hole when The Colgate 
Comedy Hour packed its topnotch 
toothpaste salesmen (Donald O’Con- 
nor, Martin and Lewis, Jimmy 
Durante, ete.) into a suitease and 
vave them the summer olf. In its 
place comes The Colgate Summer 
Comedy Hour which alternates be- 
tween New York and Hollywood. 
The first show, from the East Coast, 
was a sort of musical toast to the 
gaiety of Manhattan and on the 
basis of what was presented there, 
it should fairly well keep the city 
clear of vacationers through the 
hot months. I cannot imagine any 
venturesome Midwesterner coming 
to New York in search of fun 
and diversion after what The Col- 
gate Summer Comedy Hour did to 
the Big City as a mecca for enter- 
tainment. 


A night-club comedienne-chan- 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


teuse, Kaye Ballard, labored with 
material so dreary that I was genu- 
inely skeptical that this would-be 
Martha Raye could have survived 
one chorus on Ted Mack’s show. 
Miss Ballard had to share the blame 
for the general depression with 
Jackie Cooper and Jules Munshin 
(hasn't he given up that salad-toss- 
ing routine yet?) who were abso- 
lutely overcome by the musty turns 
which producer Nat Karson had ex- 
humed for them. As these three 
stars toothily smiled their good- 
bys in the finale, I thought how 
lucky it was for them that TV sets 
have a glass wall between perform- 
ers and viewers. 

The following week must have 
seen the producers rocking from the 
barrage of nasty reviews and ad- 
verse audience reaction because the 
second show was quite an improve- 
ment. Paul Lynde, a’ bumbling 
comic whom you may have seen in 
either the stage or screen versions 
of New Faces, would be a good bet 
for cold-weather TV. Mr. Lynde 
does monologues, usually on rather 
gruesome experiences which he re- 
lates with side-splitting glee. Also, 
Bobby Van, a tap dancer who 
doesn’t try to knock down the 
studio, and Mary McCarty, a satir- 
ical comedienne who ought to pass 
along some of her worn-out routines 
to Miss Ballard. 

Since summer will continue to be 
a problem for TV studios, why not 
look ahead now to June, 1955, and 
allot a whopping budget for some 
new Hollywood movies (by “new” I 
mean something since 1945 made at 
a studio which could afford to hire 
actors who were not at their peak 
when talkies first came in). Such 
movies might be costly but think of 
all the miserable summer TViewers 
whose good will you’d have! 

















BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1953-1954 1 


DraMaA: Tea and Sympathy* 
Ondine* (157) 
(117)—End as a Man (125) 

In the Summerhouse (55) 
ful (39) 


(320) 


Mademoiselle Colombe 


(278)—Sabrina Fair* 
Mr. Pennypacker* (218) 
(109) 


(263)—Oh 


Anniversary Waltz* (102). 

MusIcats: Kismet* (247) 
Sea* (101)—Almanac* 
Game* (61). 


(238) 


POSTERITY will owe little to the past 
season, which couldn’t have opened 
more offensively than it did in Sep- 
tember with Calder Willingham’s 
dramatization of his own story, End 
as a Man, a brutal satire of a military 
academy. On the stage, the satire 
lapsed into sadism while the ugly lan- 
guage was unfortunately matched by 
the next play to appear, Take a Giant 
Step. This had the crucial theme of a 
Negro boy brought up in a small New 
England community confronted with 
racism for the first time at high school, 
but the snarling family life used as 
background deflected the sympathy. 
Both were first plays and both had 
forceful writing but approached their 
subjects from the lowest level. 

A third new playwright was repre- 
sented in Tea and Sympathy by Robert 
Anderson which, in spite of its popu- 
larity, is one of my blacker memories. 
Even the most devastating tragedy is 
possible of spiritual digestion if ideal- 
ism and truth are kept untainted but 


Caine Mutiny Court 
The Prescott Proposals 
The Immoralist (96) 
Ladies of the Corridor (45) 
(61). 

Comepy: The Teahouse of the Angust Moon* (305) 
Men! 
Kind Sir (166) 


The Girl in Pink Tights* (100) 
The Golden 


Martial* (192) 

The Confidential Clerk 
Take a Giant Step (76) 
Trip to Bounti- 


(125) 


-The Solid Gold Cadillac* 
Oh Women!* (240)—Remarkable 
Late Love (95)-—King of Hearts* 


By the Beautiful 


Apple* (133)—-The Pajama 


the salvation of a schoolboy falsely 
accused of scandalous behavior is ac- 
claimed in the adulterous sympathy of 
the housemaster’s wife, haloed in soft 
lights at the fall of the curtain. Sin 
dressed up in sentimentality is a subtle 
poison. 


CONCURRENTLY with these three 
cheerless dramas came the opening and 
closing within a week of Fritz Hoch- 
walder’s play The Holy Experiment 
(the original title), about the Jesuit 
missions in Paraguay, a spectacular 
success in Europe. But in spite of the 
superb performance of Victor Francen, 
who had played in it for two years in 
Paris, The Strong Are Lonely found no 
support even among Catholics. In ex- 
tenuation it may be added that as a 
play it had obvious faults and that it 
more or less took for granted a knowl- 
edge of the vast extent of the Para- 
guayan missions and the finality of 


* Plays marked with an asterisk were stil] 
running as of July 1st, 
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Jesuit obedience. Yet all the same it 
does seem that Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., 
Margaret Webster and Eva Le Gal- 
lienne deserve our applause for a fine 
production and a courageous venture. 
Mr. Chrysler’s enthusiasm was evident 
in the original El Greco from his col- 
lection that graced the set. 


SEPTEMBER pessimism was, however, 
splendidly dispelled in October with 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, re- 
viving drooping ideals, refreshing 
wilted spirits and proving that there 
is still a magic land behind a curtain. 
A nation has no better safeguard than 
a national sense of humor. Vern 
Sneider and John Patrick have shown 
how the American Army, in trying to 
teach the Okinawans about democracy, 
learns a great deal about an older art 
of living. A fable that is full of human 
insight and kindly wit. It is hard to 
believe that there could be a better in- 
terpreter than the Sakini of David 
Wayne yet Eli Wallach is reported to 
be delighting London. At any rate, we 
will always maintain that Saki, the 
goat, is without a peer. Here as “Lady 
Astor” she laps up a bow! of Coca-Cola 
but in London, as “Elsa Maxwell” we 


hear the brew offered is just plain 
sugar. Many thanks to Maurice Evans 
for one of the most charming of 


Pulitzer Prize winners! 

As The Teahouse has given us wit, 
Ondine has lent the season, beauty. It 
was odd that a French playwright 
Giraudoux, should have chosen the 
most German of idyls, Undine, for his 


sophisticated romance of the Knight 
who rebels against a water sprite’s 


overwhelming love. Poor Ondine, es- 
caping from the Court, is fished up in 
a net and tried by two gargoyle judges 
for having loved too much. This is the 
French touch. Yet, despite the witty 
Giraudoux embroidery, I liked best of 
all the first scene in the fisherman’s 
hut when the Knight first encounters 
the fisherfolks’ changeling daughter. 
Audrey Hepburn, trained in the ballet, 
seemed to float through her part, ignor- 
ing gravity pitifully lovely in the 
fishnet. Mel Ferrer was the Knight and 
Alfred Lunt directed a production that 
would be running indefinitely were it 
not for the picture commitments of the 
principal actors. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


TWO dramas, both interesting for 
Little Theaters, deserved longer runs: 
The Trip to Bountiful, the tragedy of 
old-age dependence, gave Lillian Gish 
her very finest part as Mrs. Carrie 
Watts who has lived for twenty years 
in Houston with her son and daughter- 
in-law and has never been able to re- 
visit her old farm on the Gulf Coast. 
Her escape by bus is breathless and 
though the few minutes in her garden 
seem pitifully short, she finds again 
the peace she had lost. As a passenger 
on the bus, Eva Marie Saint won al- 
most instant recognition. 

In the Summerhouse, a first play by 
Jane Bowles, wife of the composer, 
had something of the felicitous incon- 
sequence of Saroyan and some unusual 
characters. Mrs. Eastman-Cuevas is an 
egocentric widow who lives on the 
Pacific Coast in a villa with a summer- 
house and is being wooed by a Mexi- 
can widower who brings all his rela- 
tions along to help in his courtship. 
Judith Anderson, as the widow, opened 
the play with a monologue from a 
rocking-chair, a masterpiece in sly hu- 
mor but which proved a shock to 
Miss Anderson who, Medea-like, found 
the laughs most disconcerting. They 
were not a part of her repertoire. Both 
plays are excellent for Little Theaters. 

Katharine Cornell in a drama by 
lindsay and Crouse, The Prescott Pro- 
posals, seemed a gilt-edged investment 
but closed within four months. Act I 
had a splendidly dramatic climax but 
the two succeeding acts at the United 
Nations were much slower in action 
although always interesting. One mem- 
ber of the cast had an idea that too 
much stress had been laid on the UN 
in the advance publicity. Too bad for 
a very fine cast. 

The Confidential Clerk was also a 
disappointment to T. S. Eliot enthusi- 
asts like myself. Although above the 
average play in distinction of writ- 
ing, it lacked the wit or intensity of 
The Cocktail Party. Nor were the 
characters as genuine. Dedicated to 
the younger generation, the _ illegiti- 
mate children—there are three of them 

seem symbols of youth blighted by 
the homelessness of divided homes and 
divorced parents. In this production 
Ina Claire, as the mother, became the 
most important character. 





THEATER 


The Ladies of the Corridor by Dor- 
othy Parker and Arnaud d’Usseau 
were vignettes of the guests of a smart 
residential hotel in New York’s East 
Sixties and should have been much 
better with a starry cast but moved 
from a son-eating invalid mother to a 
dipsomaniac, suicidal wife and was 
best with Edna Best as the older wid- 
ow whose selfish jealousy forfeits her 
taste of romance. Mademoiselle Co- 
lombe by Anouilh was stale material 
and suffered from  Kronenberger’s 
translation which put current Ameri- 
can colloquialisms into French mouths. 
Julie Harris did all she could with her 
own part. A dramatization by Mr. and 
Mrs. Goetz of the novel by André Gide, 
The Immoralist, treated an unpleasant 
subject with dignity and compassion 
and was well acted by Louis Jourdan 
and Geraldine Page. 

Of course the strongest and most in- 
teresting of dramas is The Caine Mu- 
tiny Court Martial which in showing 
the famous days of the trial condenses 
into a few hours the whole theme of 
the long, long story. Nothing could 


better evidence the different approach 
of the screen and the stage than the 
current play and picture. But all three 
are so interesting that seeing or read- 
ing one probably promotes the sale of 


the other two. Barry Sullivan is now 
taking the place of Henry Fonda as 
Greenwald but Lloyd Nolan and John 
Hodiak are still to be admired as Queeg 
and Maryk. Charles Laughton is again 
the directer of a show in which sets 
are superfluous. 


AMONG the comedies, two are pure 
satire. One is The Solid Gold Cadillac 
by George Kaufman about big corpora- 
tions and minority stockholders which 
had Miss Josephine Hull as the little 
old lady with six shares who spoke up 
so inopportunely at the stockholders’ 
meeting. Miss Hull has been forced to 
leave the cast—we trust temporarily 
but how happy it is that what may 
prove to be her last role gave so much 
pleasure to herself and her public. 

In a very different and sophisticated 
vein is Edward Chodorov’s Oh Men! 
Oh Women!, the farce about the psy- 
choanalyst who heard such. startling 
news about his own fiancée from the 
patients on his couch. It is the “couch” 
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which proves so fascinating to the au- 
dience in Act I—a far more successful 
stage property than Shaw’s use of the 
dentist’s chair in You Never Can Tell, 
partly because the couch has an eso- 
teric and mysterious appeal but most- 
ly because it is used for very shrewd 
comedy and is a basic part of the plot. 
Indeed so seaworthy is this particular 
couch that it keeps the other two acts 
afloat. Morals are as unimportant in 
this comedy as in psychoanalysis but 
it was the audience who insisted dur- 
ing the trial runs of the play that the 
girl stay on the ship at the end. 

The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker is 
another bit of froth which touches on 
bigamy from a new and very Penny- 
packer angle. It’s all cleared up nicely 
for Burgess Meredith as the troubled 
Mr. P. before the final curtain. Kind 
Sir, with Mary Martin end Charles 
Boyer, was sold out for the season be- 
fore it opened which was fortunate for 
the producer as it closed as soon as it 
caught up with the advance sale. A 
vapid, unprincipled play with nothing 
to it but the cast. Equally vapid but 
cheap as well is Anniversary Waltz. 
Late Love, by Rosemary Casey, former 
winner of the Christopher Award, was 
in the manner of the drawing-room 
comedy with sparkling dialogue, 
charmingly played by Arlene Francis. 

For a good measure of laughs there 
is King of Hearts, a product of Catholic 
University and the gifted Kerrs along 
with Eleanor Brooke; a biting carica- 
ture of a comic strip artist, brilliantly 
played by Donald Cook, showing the 
egoist’s gradual deflation by a young 
man with a sense of humor, Jackie 
Coogan. King of Hearts is a hit, but 
as a rounded comedy of manners, 
Sabrina Fair by Samuel Taylor takes 
precedence. Shooting some barbs at 
democracy it does it as good-naturedly 
as The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Sabrina comes from the estate of a 
Long Island millionaire but her home 
is the garage and her father is chauf- 
feur for the family. Yet when Sabrina 
returns from Paris after the war, all 
the Larrabees recognize the charm of 
her coming of age and wonder if they 
should invite her to dinner. How 
Sabrina devastates the male Larrabees 
and how the chauffeur who loves Eng- 
lish literature turns out to be the big- 
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gest tycoon of all is told with fresh- 
ness and many laughs. Margaret Sulla- 
van’s Sabrina is now played by 
Dana. 


Leora 


NO new musical this season has topped 
the revival at City Center of Carousel 


which seems to me the dearest of all 
the Rodgers and Hammerstein favor- 


ites. Of the six musicals presented 
only one failed and that after six per- 
formances, Carnival in Flanders. The 
other five were above average but none 
as witty and original as the prize- 
winning Golden Apple which moved 
uptown from the Phoenix. It is based 
on Homer and at the same time is a 
parody of the USA in 1900. The sets 
are ingeniously simple, so are the cos- 
tumes; there is no spoken dialogue. 
Paris, wooing Helen is a_ traveling 
salesman whose love-making is ex- 
pressed by his dancing —very expres- 
sively by Jonathan Lucas. Jack Whit- 
ing shows off his soft-shoe steps as 
Hector Charybdis, a stock broker of 
Troy and revives a version of Gal- 
lagher and Shean with his partner, 
Sevlla. 

As elaborate as The Golden Apple is 
simple, Kismet is an Oriental pageant 
based on the old play by Knobloch 
which was always associated with 
Otis Skinner. The music is taken from 


the works of the Russian composer 
Borodin and largely from his ballet, 
Prince Igor. That the rhythms of 


Borodin fit so well in Baghdad seems 
to show that the old saving, “Scratch 
a Russian and find a Tartar,” wasn’t 
so far wrong. As the Thief of Baghdad, 
Alfred Drake is magnificent and man- 
ages to dominate the scenery. His 
beard is home grown. Jeanmaire, the 
delicious French ballerina, also domi- 
nated The Girl in Pink Tights—when 
she was on the stage but she wasn’t 


on it as continuously as Drake and 
things crumpled badly without her. 


The story was a true one of a French 
company, stranded in New York in 
1865 when the Academy of Music 
burned down, who were then hastily 
incorporated into the script of a West- 
ern melodrama. The sets of old New 
York, the dances by Agnes de Mille 
and the costumes were all excellent 
but the dialogue sagged and the posthu- 
mous score by Romberg was pallid. 


THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


By the Beautiful Sea envisions 
Coney Island of fifty years ago and has 
gorgeous sets by Jo Mielziner, and 
added to that there is rollicking music, 
a whirlwind Negro singer and best of 
all the warm personality of Shirley 
Booth. It’s an arresting fact that two 
of the current queens of the musical 
comedy stage are middle-aged ladies 
with neither particularly good voices 
nor good looks—Ethel Merman has her 
exuberant jollity; Shirley Booth her 
sympathetic twinkle. For Miss Booth 
it is a late step-up—or down—from 
the legitimate stage. 

The Pajama Game clings closely 
very simply to everyday life in a 
tory the Sleep-Tite factory 
Richard Bissell who owns such a fac- 
tory has cannily multiplied its divi- 
dends by making it the subject of a 
novel 71% Cents and now with George 
Abbott’s connivance has turned it into 
a very gay and refreshing musical 
where John Raitt is the Boss and Janis 
Paige the Union representative and 
head of the Grievance Committee—an 
obstacle that is obliterated after some 
duets and a Union picnic. The only 
revue this vear is Almanac, John Mur- 
rav Anderson’s swan song which isn’t 
half as amusing as Victor Borge’s one- 
man show. 


and 
fac- 
and 


MAYOR LA GUARDIA’S most personal 
legacy to New York is City Center 
which he pictured on a much larger 
scale, but with its Opera, Ballet and 
recently formed Light Opera Com- 
pany, with its season for the drama, 
it is for New Yorkers an imponderable 
gift offering the best in three arts at 
prices possible for every citizen. Un- 
der the aegis of Jean Dalrymple, the 
City Center Theater enjoved an eight 
weeks that have made theatrical his- 
tory and left the City Center with a 
profit of $90,000. This success was due 
to the generosity of José Ferrer who, 
in those eight weeks, played in and 
produced eight different plays The 
Shrike; Richard III; Charley’s Aunt 
and, most popular of all, Cyrano de 
Bergerac. True to form, the Ballet 
Company spent $50,000 of the surplus 
on the full-length production of The 
Nutcracker Suite but that won such 
applause that its run was extended for 
a fortnight. The Light Opera presented 





THEATER 


Show Boat, Fledermaus and Carousel, 
and Carousel is still running. 


OUR acting awards go to David Wayne 
in Teahouse; Lloyd Nolan as Captain 
Queeg; Donald Cook in King of Hearts; 
John Kerr in Tea and Sympathy; Lil- 
lian Gish in The Trip to Bountiful; 
Audrey Hepburn as Ondine; Judith 
Anderson and Elisabeth Ross in Sum- 
merhouse; Margaret Sullavan as Sa- 
brina; Josephine Hull in The Solid 
Gold Cadillac and Ina Claire in The 
Confidential Clerk. For the best sets: 
Peter Larkin for Teahouse; Donald 
Oenslager for Sabrina Fair; William 
and Jean Eckart for Golden Apple; Jo 
Mielziner for By the Beautiful Sea and 
Tea and Sympathy. For the best cos- 
tumes: Miles White in The Girl in Pink 
Tights; Richard Whorf for Ondine as 
well as Valentina who designed Miss 
Hepburn’s costumes. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS.—Venice, in all the 
beauty of the set by Raoul Pene Du 
Bois, has made way at Jones Beach 
for Baghdad and the change is not for- 
tunate. This is a very synthetic Oriental 
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capital used as background for what is 
really glorified vaudeville by land and 
sea. The jokes are topical, so is the 
music. The telling of the tales by: 
Scheherazade to the Caliph permits a 
wide range of activity such as Sinbad 
the Sailor on a mammoth whale who 
paddles across the lagoon winking one 
eye. He winks it at double speed when 
the water nymphs scramble on board, 
and indeed they need the sail for 
they’ve already worked hard at their 
disappearing act into the water from 
which they bob up again in different 
costumes. It’s the same feat which 
once made the Hippodrome famous. 

Melchior is a colossal figure as the 
Caliph but the public address system 
almost succeedeed in ruining his voice 
and did destroy any sweetness for 
some of the girls. Guy Lombardo is the 
producer of the show and the City has 
managed to bring the stage much closer 
to the audience but what I enjoyed 
most in Arabian Nights was the time 
before it began, looking at the curving 
line of lights down the beach, listening 
to the lapping of the water and enjoy- 
ing the breeze.—At Jones Beach. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March, 195% 


CAINE Mutiny Court MARTIAL.- 
Seats now selling for the autumn are 
an indication of the justified popular- 
ity of this absorbing excerpt from the 
story with Lloyd Nolan as Captain 
Queeg, Barry Sullivan as Greenwald 
and John Hodiak as Maryk.—Aft the 
Plymouth, 


May 


THE GOLDEN APPLE. Really clever 
musical based on Homer but set in 
the New England of 1900. The music 
is gay and the sets are as imaginative 
as the story. It won the Drama Critics’ 
Award and was moved uptown from 
the Phoenix Theater by popular de- 
mand.—At the Alvin. 


Kinc or HEARTS.—Flashing comedy, 
written at Catholic University, and 
most expertly played by Donald Cook, 
Jackie Cooper and Cloris Leachman. 
Walter Kerr has directed the play writ- 


ten by his wife and Eleanor Brooke. 
1f the Lyceum, 


June 


By THE BEAUTIFUL Sega. — Shirley 
Booth is now the warm-hearted land- 
lady of the theatrical boardinghouse in 
Coney Island about 1900 and the jolly 
music by Arthur Schwartz and un- 
usual scenic effects by Mielziner all 
add up to very genial entertainment.— 
At the Majestic. 


ANNIVERSARY WALTZ. A shoddy, 
machine-made comedy with Macdon- 
ald Carey and Kitty Carlisle with a 
sordid background. At the Broad- 
hurst. 


THe PAJAMA GAME. — Based on a 
story Mr. Richard Bissell wrote about 
his own Sleep-Tite factory, this musi- 
cal, despite its name, is as unsophisti- 
cated as it is gay and fresh, with pleas- 
ant music, attractive performers and 
lively action..—At the St. James. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED 


THE DOLLMAKER 

by Harriette Arnow 

Macmillan. $5.00 
Seldom has the uprooting of a charac- 
ter in fiction been so compellingly 
handled, and with such telling detail, 
as in The Dollmaker, the story of a 
woman who leaves tae Kentucky hills 
to make a home for her husband and 
children in wartime Detroit. Gertrude 
Nevels, a big, ugly woman with the 
fine hands of an artist and an uncon- 
querable spirit, is a tragic, and yet 
triumphant, person of commanding 
stature. 

“She could raise bushels of sweet 
potatoes, fatten a pig, kill it, and make 
good sausage meat, but she didn’t 
know how to buy. She could born a 
fine and laughing boy baby and make 
him grow up big and strong, but inside 
him all his laughter died.” Here is 
Mrs. Nevels’ dilemma; in Kentucky she 
is at one with all life around her; in 
Detroit she is just a hillbilly, to be 
mocked and shoved aside. It was a fine 
bit of inspiration for the author to con- 
ceive of Gertie as something of a 
Grandma Moses. Always when _ her 
hands are idle and her heart is heavy 
she takes up her knife and begins to 
carve. When her husband Clovis is on 
strike, Gertie contributes to the fam- 
ily’s support by carving dolls for sale. 
Intermittently she works on a huge 
figure of Christ, but she can never 
bring herself to carve out the face. 
The tragic loss of a child in a railroad 
accident and her husband’s possible 
involvement in a killing cause her to 
think she cannot complete the figure 
because she has taken on the part of 
Judas. At the end, Gertie has the un- 
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finished figure cut up so that she can 
turn out more dolls. 

The racial tensions in wartime De- 
troit are not neglected in The Doll- 
maker, and one aspect of the author’s 
treatment demands comment, here. In 
Detroit, as Clovis puts it, “they’s Cath- 
olics ever whichaway.” Mrs. Arnow is 
certainly entit.ed to take notice of 
what undoubtedly was a genuine social 
problem, but her animus against Cath- 
olies sits ill in a book which makes so 
great a plea for treating human beings 
with human dignity. Sometimes the 
comment is cheap “Crimson Blood 
High School,” “da good sisters”—and 
always there is a fierce intolerance, not 
to say bigotry. The Dollmaker cer- 
tainly calls fresh attention to a curious 
phenomenon. Catholics are the one 
American minority to suffer in current 
fiction at the hands of both non-Catho- 
lic and Catholic alike. One would 
warmly welcome the novel, whether 
by a Catholic or non-Catholic, which 
would not only show Catholics as hu- 
man beings but take up their cause in 
the name of a liberal American tolera- 
tion. 


THE GENTLE INSURRECTION 

by Doris Betts 

Putnam. $3.50 
Here is a book, in many ways one of 
the most distinguished of the year, 
which at once exhibits an extremely 
polished professionalism as well as a 
youthful author’s groping experiment. 
It is remarkable to consider that the 
short stories in The Gentle Insurrec- 
lion are the work of a young woman 
who is still a college undergraduate 
and that some of these stories, and by 
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no means the least skillful, first ap- 
peared in what is usually a dead end 
of creative effort, a college magazine. 

The themes of childhood’s discovery 
of the adult world and of adult dis- 
covery of death are central to most of 
these stories; these are themes that the 
young writer feels he must master, that 
in a sense master him as he struggles 
for identity and vision as a writer. 
Childhood and death come together, 
with an astringency that reminds one 
of Ring Lardner at his best, in “A 
Sense of Humor.” In this macabre 
little yarn a boy and girl wonder: was 
that really Uncle John (Uncle John of 
the crude jokes and all the noise) in 
the box? After the funeral the two 
children, before going to sleep, talk 
and wonder, and discover: He can’t 
get out! “When they finally went to 
sleep, they were smiling.” Perhaps the 
best story of all is “Child So Fair,” 
a truly impressive story told by a 


nearly blind old woman whose daugh- 
ter leaves her idiot child behind; the 
old woman cares for her grandchild 
who all too soon “was as high grown 
as my heart.” 


In some of these stories one finds an 
air of bafllement which may be the 
artist’s failure to come to final terms 
with art. Such a story is “Mr. Shawn 
and Father Scott,’ which is’ the 
slightly puzzling but quite intriguing 
story of a Catholic priest in a strongly 
Methodist North Carolina town. One is 
not always certain of the nuances here, 
but surely Father Scott would not at- 
tend a public meeting of the Associa- 
tion of City Churchmen in his cassock! 
The Gentle Insurrection is a subtle, 
beautifully written book; here is a 
writer one may expect to hear from 
further. 


A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO DIE 
by Erich Maria Remarque 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.95 

Only one who had seen action on the 

vast, defensive Soviet front, an Ameri- 

can avant garde critic once argued, 

would be able to write of World War II 

after the epic manner of a Tolstoy. 

Others say that the late war was so 

vast and fought in so many places and 

by so many services that no one novel, 
however lengthy, could possibly en- 
compass it. Yet Mr. Remarque, who 
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will always be remembered for his 
classic novel about the first war, has 
written about this one as well, and 
with greater skill than have many 
who personally participated in World 
War II. His present novel is a forceful 
depiction of the Russian front, as the 
Germans saw it, and of the German 
home front. Perhaps as recently as 
two or three years ago this would have 
been dismissed as sheer “apology” for 
the Germans; in our present state of 
knowledge that is less likely, and this 
book’s ironic final page should find 
a wry assent, as the “good” German 
soldier is shot to death by the Rus- 
sians he saved from the firing squad. 

The war is funneled into the expe- 
rience, in the main, of a single German 
soldier. Private Ernst Graeber comes 
home from the Russian front on a 
three weeks’ furlough. He has heard 
at the front about Aliied bombings of 
Germany, but he is not prepared for 
what he finds. The house he lived in 
has been reduced to rubble; his par- 
ents are gone. He spends his days seek- 
ing word of his parents, his nights in 
air raid shelters. After a week he 
meets Elizabeth; they become lovers 
and then, just before his return to Rus- 
sia, they marry. Progressively anti- 
Nazi, Ernst finds himself taking favors 
from Alfons, an old school mate, now 
a highly placed Nazi. The whole Nazi 
meaning is summed up when Alfons 
sees a blackbird in the birdbath: “How 
the sparrows clear out!” As for the 
plight of the non-Nazis who struggle 
with a sense of guilt and complicity, 
Graeber’s old religion teacher asks: 
“Why aren’t you screaming?” Graeber 
replies: “I am screaming. You just 
don’t hear it.” 


SWEET THURSDAY 

by John Steinbeck 

Viking. $3.50 
Perhaps the person with the clearest 
license to make fun of Mr. Steinbeck 
is Mr. Steinbeck himself. Surely no- 
body else could hope to parody with 
such unerring accuracy as can be 
found in these pages the sentimental 
absurdities of the Salinas master. 
Sweet Thursday comes close to con- 
scious parody, and not only conscious 
but deliberate. Most of the inhabitants 
of Cannery Row are back after the 
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var, engaged in their old oce upations: 
Doc, at the marine lab; Fauna and the 
sirls at the Bear Flag; Wide Ida at the 
bar; and Mack and all the boys at the 
Palace Flophouse. Semi-puns, misquo- 
tations, and other archnesses abound. 
Here are two chapter titles: “Tinder 
Is as Tinder Does,” and “Where Alfred 
the Sacred River Ran.” Perhaps Mack 
expresses the theme of the whole thing 
when he savs: “Vice is a monster of so 
frightful mien, ’'m 
be as happy as kings.” 

The plot of Sweet Thursday centers 


sure we should all 


round Suzy, who is taken on at the 
Bear Flag (a brothel straight out of 
the pages of Bret Harte), who turns 


honest woman after living alone in an 
ibandoned boiler for a while, and who 
finally marries, one gathers, good old 
Doc. As for sub-plot, Joe Elegant, the 
Bear Flag’s cook, is writing a novel; 
Hlazel a horoscope that indi- 
cates he is doomed to be President ot 


believes 


the United States: that sort of thing. 
Mr. Steinbeck’s world, it must be ad- 
mitted, has at times the charm of its 


ibsurdity. 


LAST CRESCENDO 
by Owen Francis Dudley 
Longmans. $3.75 


“God writes straight with crooked 
lines.” This proverb has often been 
quoted in recent years. It has been 


the epigraph for more than one novel 


of the past few years, and it may be 
taken as a sign for the modern re- 
ligious novel. Serious novelists capa- 


ble of high artistry have used “crooked 
lines” in two main senses: in the in- 
volved, tragic lives of their guilt-laden 
characters; and in the indirections of 
art itself. The novelist of the older, 
simpler type of religious novel (not 
very far removed from the religious 
tract) tended to write straight with 
very straight lines indeed. Perhaps the 
best known and most popular exam- 
ples of the “tractarian” novel have been 
those of Owen Francis Dudley. Last 
Crescendo, perhaps the last novel we 


shall have from the late Father Dud- 
ley’s pen, is a straightforward, lucid 
tract skillfully articulated with the 


form of the novel. 

This is a rehabilitation, of 
the reform of Paul Gray, pianist and 
composer. Father Thornton (the 


story of 
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Brother Anselm of the earlier novels) 

letter from a man who 
suicide. Father Thornton 
‘open letter” in reply to his 
anonymous correspondent. A bit later 
Paul Gray, ill from drug-taking, turns 
up at the monastery announcing that 
he wrote the letter. The monk has a 
body to restore and an apostate mind 
fo win over as well. Slowly and care- 
fully, Father Thornton achieves both 
cures. The story ends in Berlin, where 
Paul has gone to give a benefit con- 
cert. A Communist him in his 
right hand: Paul’s career as pianist is 
and his would-be 
reconciled to the Church. 


receives a 
threatens 
writes an 


‘ 


shoots 


over, assassin dies 


THE SPIRIT AND THE 
by Shevawn Lynam 
Little, Brown, $3.95 

In her prologue Miss Lynam tells us 

that the interrelated tales which make 

up this book were told to her, over 
many evenings, by a Basque priest who 


CLAY 


has been for several years in exile 
from Spain. At the beginning of the 


first of the narratives the Basques have 
surrendered to an Italian army. The 
Italians make a pact to deport the 
Basque leaders to France and to permit 
the others to return to their homes. 
But the supporters of the “Glorious 
National Rising” determine otherwise, 
and shootings and long prison terms 
are substituted instead. 

All of the action of the book follows 
the last battle of the Basques on behalf 
of the Republic, to them the only con- 
stitutional government of Spain. Miss 
Lynam’s narratives depict these fierce- 
ly Catholic people in their disillusion- 
ment and exile and in their futile 
struggle to be heard by world opinion. 


The Basques, as she pictures them 
here, are in exile from more. than 
Spain. So long as it can be said that 


“the tide had not yet turned for peace,” 
they are in exile from the historical 
forces of our era. For them history 
“has no time for our little personal 
lives, except as a condescension.” The 
Spirit and the Clay is a_ poignant 
record of a group of Catholic people 
tempted to despair and_ disillusion, 
held together and brought back to the 
Faith by a saintly Franciscan friar. 
The author’s episodic treatment makes 
for rather baffling reading, though. It 
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is particularly hard to keep track of 
the characters, for the hero of one epi- 
sode often turns up as a minor char- 
acter in another, and the action shuttles 
uncomfortably back and forth in time. 


THE CORIOLI AFFAIR 

by Mary Deasy 

Little, Brown. &3.75 
If Sallie Denslow Dayton had not been 
“so bright and vulnerable and deter- 
mined to be happy,” the tragedy at 
Corioli might not have happened and 
the citizens of Corioli would never 
have turned, in these mad March days 
in 1884, into an ugly mob. Captain 
Jed Dayton, master of the river boat 
Fair Maid, had, it was widely held, 
married Sallie for her money. The rift 
between the two was notorious. When 
Lacey Dereen, fresh from Ireland, ar- 
rived to be schoolmistress at Le Jeune, 
tongues began to wag. Lacey, of 
course, is the eternal “good” governess 
of literature, the young woman whose 
refinement and sensibility are such 
that she is far above her station. 

It would seem to be Sallie’s fault 


mostly, for her neurotic suspicions and 


her bad manners finally effect what 
she fears most: Jed and Lacey fall in 
love. Although it is in violation of her 
Catholic-instructed conscience, Lacey, 
clear-eyed and determined, runs off 
with Jed. Their brief “honeymoon” is 
interrupted by Jed’s arrest for his 
wife’s murder. Though Jed is clearly 
innocent, and though Lacey’s cousin, 
Thomas Dandy, brilliantly defends 
him in court (after carefully buying 
out the jury), Jeb is sentenced to 
twenty years in prison. How a lynch 
mob takes over control in Corioli and 
what happens to Lacey and Jed after 
that make for an exciting climax to a 
tale smoothly told. 


BHOWANI JUNCTION 

by John Masters 

Viking. $3.75 
This explosive novel depicting an ex- 
plosive situation—India in the throes 
of achieving independence is con- 
trolled by a device which gives its 
events a striking immediacy and gives 
the reliability of eyewitness corrobora- 
tion to melodramatic events. The ac- 
tion in Bhowani Junction is given us 
through the biographical depositions 
of three narrators. Patrick Taylor, an 
Anglo-Indian who proudly wears his 
Old School Tie and breaks out in a 
sing-song accent when excited, begins 
and ends the story. Then Victoria 
Jones, another Anglo-Indian, torn be- 
tween her Indian loyalties and the 
Western ways which call her equally, 
gives her account of events; she is fol- 
lowed by Rodney Savage (‘male, 
thirty-four, English, unmarried; lieu- 
tenant-colonel commanding Ist Bat- 
talion 13th Gurkha Rifles, Indian 
Army’), the most spiritually dispos- 
sessed of them all. 

The attempts of a native Communist 
agitator to dynamite the main line of 
the Delhi Deccan Railway, a symbol 
of the modern India with which the 
lives of all the characters are in one 
way or another connected, are finally 
foiled, and all ends satisfactorily. Mr. 
Masters deserts political and ethnic in- 
trigue for long and grossly detailed 
passages to consider the fortunes of 
Victoria, who protects herself against 
the attempted rape-of one English offi- 
cer only to become the mistress of his 
more subtle superior. Finally, how- 
ever, she decides she belongs neither 
to India nor England, but with those 
of her own mixed blood and with their 
ambiguous future. 
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THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 
by Philip Hughes 
Macmillan. $7.50 
Here, again, Dr. Hughes displays the 
careful scholarship that we have come 


to associate with his work. He sets 
the religious changes in England 


against the political background of 
Henry VIII's last years, of Edward VI’s 
brief but significant reign, of Mary 
Tudor’s complicated, maligned and 
from every point of view—depressing 
rule. Early in the volume we come 
upon a careful study of the numerous 
and serious differences between the 
statements of doctrine in the “Bishops’ 
Book” of 1537 and the “King’s Book” 
of 1543. Part I closes with a study of 
the decline of the Howards and of 
Gardiner and the ascendancy of Sey- 
mour; and it thus prepares us for an 
introduction to “the clerics who will 
now have full freedom to uproot and 
to efface the thousand-year-old beliefs 
of the English.” 

Later in the volume we are given 
the kind of study which serious read- 
ers so often seek in vain—a balanced, 
thoroughly documented discussion of 
the treatment of heretics under the 
misunderstood and cruelly maligned 
Queen Mary. With the appearance of 
the author’s forthcoming Volume IIT 
which will discuss the (almost) half 
century sentimentally described as 
“the spacious times of great Elizabeth,” 

persons interested in finding out the 
truth about the religious transforma- 
tion of England, will have access to 
a literally irreplaceable work. 

JosEPH McSortey, C.S.P. 


KATERI OF THE MOHAWKS 

by Marie Cecilia Buerhle 

Bruce. $3.50 
Within the last three centuries two 
girls of twenty-four, who died in ob- 
scurity, are now being venerated for 
the heroic quality of their humble 
sanctity. Although their spiritual life 
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had much in common in the perfection 
of the performance of the smallest 
duties, their lives were passed in start- 
lingly different environments. St. 
Thérése of Lisieux moved from a de- 
voutly Catholic home to a Carmel, 
while the Venerable Kateri Tekak- 
witha was brought up in the raw pa- 


ganism of a Mohawk “long house.” 
How she could have practiced so 


staunchly the virtues of chastity and 
charity before her baptism is a prob- 
lem in psychology which inspired thi: 
study, written in fiction form 
based upon the Jesuit Relations and 
the position of the historical section 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
Miss Buerhle rightly emphasizes the 
spiritual fertilization of Kateri’s native 
soil by the blood of St. Isaac Jogues 
but in stressing the dirt and cruelty 
of the Mohawks it seems only fair to 
give recognition to their nobler traits 
of courage and loyalty and the politi- 


but 


cal sagacity that conceived the Iro- 
quois Confederacy. Their adherence 


to their tribal code was an adjunct to 
the stern physical discipline which 
shaped their society. Nor was their 
cruelty wanton; the Mohawks _ re- 
spected women and gave to adopted 
captives full tribal rights, as witness 
Kateri’s mother, who was an Algon- 
quin. Self-reliance was a part of 
Kateri’s heritage, she and other Indian 
converts having the intelligence to 
grasp readily the fundamentals of the- 
ology and such an abstract idea as 
expiation. Like St. Rose of Lima, 
Kateri inflicted rigorous penance on 
her frail body for the sins of her peo- 
ple. She had always been delicate but 
had never shirked any of the women’s 
hard work in tending the crops and the 
hauling of wood and water. Although 
smallpox had ruined her sight, she was 
famous as an artist in her bead work 
and embroidery. Her face, ravaged by 
pockmarks, lost all swartness and 
blemish after death and had such radi- 
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ant beauty that two Frenchmen, pass- 
ing through the Mission, insisted on 
making a coffin for her. The Mohawk 
“castles” in the beautiful Mohawk Val- 
ley have all disappeared; only Caugh- 
nawaga, the Christian Indian settle- 
ment, still survives and there in the 
Mission of St. Francis Xavier the re- 
mains of Kateri Tekakwitha are vene- 
rated. 

Miss Buerhle has sketched a very 
human and appealing Kateri in the 
setting of the forest that she loved and 
in the hardships of the Indians’ daily 
life. This very readable story should 
be of great help in multiplying 
prayers for the canonization of our 
first native North American saint. The 
United States will owe this supreme 
honor to a Mohawk! 

E. V. R. WyYAtTtT. 


CONFEDERATE AGENT 

by James D. Horan 

Crown, $5.00 ; 
It is not surprising that the Civil War: 
has become the most interesting} 


American epoch. No war had so many 


American eyewitnesses. The _ battle- 
fields can be found on an American 
road map. Then, too, the ninety years; 
have softened the grisly details of: 
America’s tragedy and now Fred-: 
ericksburg and Antietam stand out as: 
romantic shrines rather than gory: 
fields where thousands of desperate’ 
men were butchered. Someone who isi 
revolted by the carnage of Korea and 
the hopelessness of Dien Bien Phu can 
look back wistfully across the years to 
the Battle above the Clouds as a diver- 
sion from the sad news on the scare- 
heads of our newspapers. 

Confederate Agent is the opening of a 
new vein in the mother lode of Confed- 
erate history. This is the story of the 
men of the South, but this time they are 
in Illinois, Vermont and across the 
Canadian border. They are burning fif- 
teen buildings and Barnum’s Museum 
in New York City in a vain attempt to 
cause an uprising there. The group of 
undercover men, of whom Thomas 
Hines was the most adept, almost suc- 
ceeded in engaging one hundred thou- 
sand Copperheads in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois in a general riot during the 
1864 election. Hines is certainly a ro- 
mantic hero who went all over the 
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North and the Canadian border terri- 
tory. While the war was on, and there 
was a price on his head, he managed 
to slip across the Ohio into Covington 
where he was married in the Catholic 
Cathedral there. Perhaps the most 
striking thing about his career is that 
he managed, in spite of his intrigue 
against the Federal government, to be- 
come the Chief Justice of Kentucky’s 
Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Horan has done an excellent 
service in telling this new story. Up 
to September, 1953, the documents 
were sealed by the War Department, 
and only after that was he able to 
paint the pattern of Confederate es- 
pionage. However, the reader who 
expects the full story will be disap- 
pointed for the narration is neces- 
sarily fragmentary and episodic. The 
full story will not be written until an- 
other Cecil Beatty finds the other 
manuscripts that complete the picture. 

Readers of this magazine will be in- 
terested in the role played by James A. 
MacMaster, editor of the Freeman’s 
Journal, in the conspiracy. MacMaster 
was a fellow-novice of Father Hecker’s 
in the Redemptorist Novitiate at St. 
Trond in Belgium. In this book he 
emerges as one of the leaders of the 
Copperheads in New York City. 
Though Horan does not mention it, 
MacMaster was arrested and impris- 
oned on Governor’s Island on an order 
from President Lincoln. 

As a diverting change from the 
strategy of Lee and the political genius 
of Lincoln, Confederate Agent can be 
heartily recommended. 

RicHarp WatsH, C.S.P. 


CATHERINE OF SIENA 

by Sigrid Undset 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Catherine of Siena is one of the most 
difficult saints to know, and perhaps 
the key to her elusiveness lies in the 
paradoxical nature of her gifts—docile 
and obedient, yet bold enough to tell 
popes what to do; slender, delicate, 
charming, yet with the resilience of 
steel; a visionary, yet the most practi- 
cal of women. Few have been more 
tender, more feminine—-she was called 
“Mamma” by all her associates, old 
and young. Few could be more icily 
intelligent, more implacably strong- 
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willed when the issue was clear to her 
and she decided to move. For seventy 
years Christendom agonized over the 
Avignon secession. Catherine, the 
twenty-third child of a Sienese wool- 
dyer, went personally to the pious but 
indecisive pope and told him to come 
home. He came. Peacemaker, diplo- 
mat, writer, genius, Catherine lived 
her short, bright flame of a life in the 
service of the Church she loved and 
understood. 

Catherine poses a problem to any 
biographer, and Sigrid Undset, with 
her great mind and heart, comes as 
close as any to solving it. She probes 
the magnificent intelligence of the 
saint, and the psychology of Cather- 
ine’s greatness is convincingly pre- 
sented. We see the double source of 
her influence, first in the humility that 
cleared her life forever of all false 
values and so freed her real powers, 
and second, in the contemplative gift 
that permitted her to withdraw into 
her “cell of self-knowledge” and then 
to emerge again, fortified, into the 
active world. 

Catherine benefits from having a 
novelist as biographer. She is person- 
ally more believable than in many 
other accounts, that is, what is pecu- 
liar and accidental is minimized, and 
her essential nature is brought into 
high relief. Her dramatic story is told 
swiftly and appreciatively, and the 
gallery of figures surrounding her 
comes alive at the touch of a great 
creative writer. Perhaps the book on 
Catherine remains to be written, but 
certainly Sigrid Undset’s story is one 
of the best, one of the most readable, 
and one of the warmest since the 
charming medieval account of Cather- 
ine’s friend and confessor, Raimond 
of Capua. MARGARET R. GRENNAN. 


YOUR PLACE IN TY 
by Edwin B. Broderick 
McKay. $2.75 
In an introduction to one of the chap- 
ters in this very interesting volume, 
Frank M. Folsom, President of R.C.A.., 
quotes Horace Greeley’s famous words: 
“Go West and grow up with the coun- 
try.” Likening television to a_ vast 
new country, Mr. Folsom advises 
young people: “Go into television and 
grow with it.” To many a young per- 


son, television is a fascinating and 
glamorous profession. But few realize 
the tremendous behind-the-scenes ac- 
tivity that is necessary for an enter- 
taining half-:our performance. To 
acquaint young people with this ac- 
tivity in all its ramifications so that 
they can determine if they have a fu- 
ture in TV, Father Broderick has writ- 
ten this book. He describes it as “a 
blueprint of the television field and the 
qualifications required for its many- 
faceted work.” In less than a hundred 
and fifty pages, he has presented in 
clear, readable and easily understand- 
able style a very excellent blueprint. 
He leaves no doubt in the minds of his 
readers that television is an exacting 
master requiring ability, application, 
dedication and plenty of hard work. 
But he also shows the rewards of such 
constant painstaking efforts. 

Any student graduating from high 
school or college will find this book 
an excellent guide to help him decide: 
“Is there a place for me in TV?” 
Guidance directors or faculty advisors 
will find concise, factual information 
readily available to help answer the 
questions: “Could I succeed in tele- 
vision? Where?” The great merit of 
Father Broderick’s book is that he 
has not buried such valuable informa- 
tion in a mass of complicated and 
wearying explanations but has set it 
crystal clear in short, apt and mean- 
ingful phrases and sentences. 

VINCENT F. Howpen, C.S.P. 


SAINT ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY 
by Nesta de Robeck 
Bruce. $3.00 

The career of Saint Thérése of Lisieux 
has accustomed us to the thought that 
the influence of a few short years of 
a contemplative may reach throughout 
the great world. In this “story of 
twenty-four years” we are presented 
the still more amazing spectacle of a 
great lady of the great world, daughter 
of one ruler, wife of another (who 
might have been even empress had she 
wished) achieving the dizzy heights 
which we are accustomed to associate 
only with professed contemplatives. 
It is true that the subject of this biogra- 
phy is well-known by name, but, as 
the author observes, “the one fact al- 
ways associated with Saint Elizabeth 
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is the miracle of the ro Such sto- 
ries When divorced from their context, 
however, tend to limit and therefore 
to falsify the propositions of sanctity.” 
In this case it is not only Elizabeth, 
but her husband also, who suffers. Far 
from opposing her charities, Ludwig 
was her ready ally in assisting the 
poor and needy. Nor was she a spirit- 
less spoil-sport; “she loved Ludwig, 
and when that word is used in con- 
nection with Elizabeth, it means total 
self-donation. Above all else she en- 
joyed being with him, sitting at his 
side in the great hall, riding with him, 
a falcon on her wrist, and she threw 
herself into his life. If he liked seeing 
her in beautiful clothes, she wore 
them, though he did not know of the 
hairshirt she also had next to her skin. 
When Ludwig had to be away... 
she widow until his re- 
turn . She rushed to meet him ‘cov- 
ering his mouth with a_ thousand 
kisses’”’ (as her friend Isentrude testi- 
fied). This wonderful marriage lasted 
six years, from her fourteenth to her 
twentieth year. When she received the 
news of his death at Otranto while on 


dressed as a 


the crusade, her first words were pro- 


phetic: “Henceforth all earthly 
and honor are dead to me.” 

In the years that remained, under 
the direction of Master Conrad of Mar- 
burg, a man of deep but narrow ear- 
nestness, she was schooled to the ut- 
most degree of humility, poverty and 
obedience. She even accepted separa- 
tion from her devoted friends, Guda 
and Isentrude, at Conrad’s behest. Yet, 
amid all these bodily and _ spiritual 
hardships, gaiety and laughter were 
her continuing characteristics. She 
was as perfect a follower of St. Francis 
as he had been of our Lord. 

This is the story which Miss de 
Robeck tells us, with careful consid- 
eration of the historical sources. It is 
doubtless not her fault that it is some- 
times hard to follow the course of 
events when half the men in Europe 
seemed to be named either Conrad or 
Siegfried; but she is guilty of some in- 
consistencies in the form of proper 
names, as in the case of “Brother 
Jacopa” de Settesoli who is called 
“Giacoma”’ on pages 61 and 63 and also 
on page 114 (which is missed in the 
index). Epwarp H. Perers, C.S.P. 
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YOUR CHILD’S READING TODAY 
by Josette Frank 
Doubleday. $3.95 
The name of Josette Frank is well 
known to parents and teachers because 
of her many magazine articles on chil- 
dren’s books and because of her work 
on various national educational! 
boards, especially as staff adviser to 
the Children’s Book Committee of the 
Child Study Association. In this, her 
second book, Miss Frank tackles a 
great many of the problems faced by 
conscientious parents and comes up 
with good common sense advice about 
them. Among the topics covered are 
the selection of books for various 
ages, emotional and intellectual val- 
ues in books and reading, books for 
character direction, building the 
child’s personal library, reading aloud, 
and getting the best value in buying 
books. Excellent annotated lists follow 
each chapter. The most interesting 
chapters are the ones dealing with 
those baffling contemporary problems: 
the comics, the movies, radio, and tele- 
vision. Miss Frank is decidedly more 
permissive in her attitude toward the 
comics than Dr. Fredric Wertham, 
whose Seduction of the Innocent has 
finally awakened parents to the grave- 
ly dangerous effect of the comics on 
children’s mental and moral behavior, 
but in the main her advice on these 
problems is sensible and capable of 
being followed. This is a book for 
teachers and librarians as well as for 
parents. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


PLL CRY TOMORROW 

by Lillian Roth 

written in collaboration with 

Mike Connolly and Gerold Frank 

Frederick Fell. $3.95 
Before Lillian Roth was thirty, she had 
made a million dollars; before she was 
forty, she had toppled from her glit- 
tering pedestal as a star of stage and 
screen to helpless alcoholism which 
threatened her sanity and her very life. 
Today, at forty-four, she has once 
more returned to show business which 
brought her both the best and the 
worst that a beautiful, talented woman 
can experience in one brief lifetime. 

The story which Lillian Roth tells in 
her very frank biography, I'll Cry To- 
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morrow, does not make pleasant read- 
ing. It is a despairing, frightening ac- 
count of a child actress whose early 
anxiety that she might not be able to 
live up to her mother’s expectations 
for her was the seed of fear and inse- 
curity which found ever more frequent 
release only in the bottle. Herself the 
product of a broken home, Lillian also 
carried within her a guilt complex that 
made her feel in some way responsible 
for the domestic tragedy which de- 
stroyed her family. This fundamental 
fear was at the bottom of her unsuc- 
cessful marriages to men she never 
loved. In her search for stability, Lil- 
lian hoped to find in her successive 
husbands those very qualities which 
she herself lacked. But the men she 
married were unable to give her the 
self-confidence she so _ desperately 
needed to be a good wife and mother. 
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THE FINAL SECRET OF PEARL 
HARBOR, by Rear Admiral Robert A. 
Theobald (Devin-Adair. $3.50). The 


earliest lengthy documented study of 
the Pearl Harbor disaster was George 


Morgenstern’s. The latest, and in one 
sense, the most revealing study of the 
same subject, comes from a retired 
Naval officer who, in addition to cit- 
ing documents, presents two  fore- 
words, one by Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel and one by Fleet Admiral 
William F. Halsey. His book has 
caused something of a furor, because 
it is interpreted as a charge that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “set about cold-blood- 
edly and determinedly to have our 
Pacific Fleet destroyed and thousands 
of young Americans killed in order to 
accomplish his purpose of fighting 
Japan.” About that charge there exists 
a difference of opinion among well- 
informed persons who are in a posi- 
tion to know the facts. The public is 
left at liberty to choose only between 
the two very depressing alternatives 
deliberate treachery or criminal negli- 
gence. The problem is one that may 
never be solved. 

Meanwhile Major General Russell, 
writing in the U. S. News & World Re- 
port (May 7, 1954) in defense of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, affirms that General 
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Pll Cry Tomorrow is also an inspir- 
ing, hopeful story of a woman who did 
fight her way back through the shad- 
owy back alleys of a life built entirely 
on materialistic concepts. Not only 
did this courageous girl overcome her 
alcoholism, but ultimately she found 
the faith and peace she needed in her 
conversion to Catholicism and in her 
marriage to a Catholic, Burt McGuire, 
whose problem was not unlike her 
own. After reading this grimly realis- 
tic book, one marvels again at those 
in show business who can survive the 
temptations and traps into which so 
many unwary may fall. Because she 
tasted both the bitter and the sweet, 
Lillian Roth’s story of her way back 
should be some inspiration to others 
who fall along the star-dusted ways to 
Hollywood and Broadway. 


Roper?’ Kass. 
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Marshall, who on three occasions ap- 
peared before the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board (of which General Russell was a 
member), “was evasive and difficult to 
examine.” Russell adds, “In my opin- 
nion, General Marshall should 
out.” 

THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS, by 
Kenneth W. Morgan (Ronald Press. 
$5.00). This book is doubly welcome 
because it contains an excellent discus- 
sion of a subject relatively unfamiliar, 
and therefore frequently misrepre- 
sented in the Western world. Its 400 
pages were written by seven compe- 
tent Indian scholars and were edited 
by a Quaker—chaplain and professor 
of religion at Colgate—who, during his 
stay in India, followed the daily rou- 
tine of the Hindus. About half the vol- 
ume consists of selections from the 
Vedas, the Bhagavata and other Hindu 
sacred writings. The other half comes 
from carefully chosen specialists who 
present us with an intelligible sum- 
mary of the religious concepts and 
practices of the Hindus. The editor 
has provided a helpful bibliography, 
glossary, and index. Obviously, his 
work has been done carefully and at 
the cost of much time and labor; and 
assembles authentic information not 
-asily obtainable elsewhere. 
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FORMOSA BEACHHEAD, by Geral- 
dine Fitch (Regnery. $3.50). Soon 
after the Franciscan and Dominican 
missionaries had introduced the faith 
into Formosa more than 300 years ago, 
Dutch invaders destroyed the churches 
and carried away the priesis. Then 
after the Dutch were drive1 out, Chi- 
nese swarmed in from the neighboring 
mainland and absorbed the _ native 
population. Japan acquired the island 
in 1895 after the first China-Japanese 
war, but returned it to China at the 
end of World War II. 

Formosa — with a_ population of 
6,000,000 of whom 13,000 were Catho- 
lics under the care of the Dominican 
Fathers —was a prefecture apostolic 
until 1949, when the old prefecture 
was divided in two; and the new pre- 
fecture of Taipeh, with 3,000 Catho- 
lics, mostly Chinese, was placed under 
the care of the community called the 
Disciples of Our Lord, who had been 
driven out of China by the Commu- 
nists. 

The author of the present volume, a 
friend of Dr. Hu Shih—former Chinese 
ambassador to the United States—and 
well acquainted with Chiang Kai-shek 
and his wife, has spent almost half of 
her life in the Far East and has thus 


been able to observe events and per- 
sons in Formosa at firsthand. 

She has been impressed with the 
progress in rural rehabilitation since 
the Nationalist army took refuge on 
the island. 

COLLIER’S 1954 YEARBOOK, edited 
by William T. Couch (Crowell-Collier. 
$10.00). Keeping pace with our fast- 
changing culture, the editors have 
adopted a new approach to significant 
events, employing experts as always, 
but now emphasizing journalistic 
treatment and placing current events 
carefully in proper perspective. This 
departure from previous usage does 
not, however, exclude the traditional 
presentation of detailed statistical and 
reference material for the benefit of 
students and research workers, and 
the data on our own forty-eight states 
and on all nations have been brought 
up to 1954. 

The reader will find many articles 
adapted for casual reading. James A. 
McVann, of the Paulist Fathers, who 
contributes a report on the Catho- 
lic Church and another on Vatican 
City, has carefully scrutinized the 
available sources in order to give us 
authoritative information on many im- 
portant points. 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades - 
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A great champion of the Faith is author 
of a book for every inquirer .. . 


Che Question Bey 


By Rev. Berrranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 


Justice, honesty and courage, marks of the 
true scholar, stand out pre-eminently in THE 
QUESTION BOX. It contains answers to | 
about 1,000 questions selected out of 250,000 | 
received during 400 missions. Deep scholar- 
ship and painstaking research characterize 
every page. Though it runs through the 
whole gamut of knowledge, being practically 
encyclopedic in its wide range of topics, there 
is no sacrifice of true scholarship. 
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